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Sg? The 
( Laughter 
of 


Antinous 


by Miss Candace Orcutt 


“Sing to me of that odorous green eve when 
couching by the marge 

You heard from Adrian's gilded barge 
the laughter of Antinous.” 


— from THE SPHINX 
by Oscar Wilde 


Domenica's entrance into the room was mimicked in miniature on the sur- 
faces of mirrors and glass cases, The long French windows, closed against 
the night, reflected the parlor and the white staircase that curled between 
the upstairs and the downstairs. And Domenica, observing the quiet ritual of 
descending into the parlor, passed down the staircase, 

She had large, pale eyes, and a heavy swath of ivory-blonde hair hung 
down her back like a fantastic scrimshaw work, Her dress was of light green 
silk, and around her throat curved a twin row of pearls, She crossed leis- 
urely to where Tony stood hesitating before an open glass case, anxiously 
scrutinizing its contents of fans, 

“Things are perfect as they are,” remarked Domenica, Her brother 
turned with pleasure at her voice, He was a gentler counterpart of his sis- 
ter; his hair was as blond as hers, and it curled with the same intricate care- 
lessness, but his eyes were a darker, more limpid blue, and there was more 
softness in his face and body, as though he were accustomed to an existence 
of dreamy indulgence, 

She closed the case and nodded with approval at Tony's delicate little col- 
lection of fans, spread out in dustless security under the glass. 

“Are you SURE,” he was still doubtful, “that the blue one shouldn't be in 
the middle?” 

She smiled, and touched his upper arm, very lightly, 

“ The blue one is just right where it is. They are all ideally placed, In 
fact, I have never seen a lovelier arrangement — contented?” 

Tony's uneasiness changed to an attitude of reserved trust, 

“I'm just afraid he won't like the arrangement, He's so observant of 
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things like that.” 

But Domenica continued to rest her hand on the top of the case, 

“Come now, Tony, are you going to follow the advice of your sister, or 
the advice of a stranger? Besides, how could he possibly not like the arrange- 
ment?” and she studied the blue fan with mock gravity, 

“Things are perfect as they are?” asked Tony, mischievously, 

“Yes,” she said, gravely restoring to order a lock of hair that had fallen 
forward over her brother's forehead, “ Things are quite perfect as they are,” 

Tony reluctantly left his collection, and went out into the garden leaving 
the French windows open behind him. One could never teach Tony to close 
doors, Domenica reflected, One could sometimes trace his path throughout 
the entire house by following the open doors, 

Left alone, Domenica experienced the return of a slight sensation of an- 
noyance that, like a querulous and persistent insect, had disturbed her all af- 
ternoon, There was little doubt in her mind that she associated the sensa- 
tion with the man who was to be Tony's guest that evening, but it perplexed 
her that someone whom she had seen only a few times, and then from a dis- 
tance, should provoke so distinct a feeling of annoyance, 

She had first seen him a few weeks ago, standing in an easy attitude in 
the garden sunlight and talking with Tony, He was taller than Tony, and slen- 
der, while his black hair was in dramatic contrast with Tony's light blond 
curls, She could see clearly from her upstairs window that he wore a com- 
pact, expensive-looking camera on a cord slung about his neck, and that he 
spoke excitedly while Tony listened, 

Since then, he had returned several times to photograph the garden and 
its statuary, and to talk with Tony, Her brother, after he had carefully 
gained her permission, invited the stranger to the house for an evening, Do- 
menica, being curious, had given her consent somewhat against her instinct, 
for she felt an innate distrust of all strangers with cameras, especially when 
they invaded one's own garden, To Domenica, the camera was the principal 
weapon of all tourists, and all thurists were barbarians, Expecting Tony and 
his guest to arrive at any minute, Domenica crossed to the French windows 
and contemplated the garden at night, 

The air in the garden was as deep and green as water, and two voices 
were carried to her through the current, As Tony and his guest moved into 
the light, the former laughed in his usual self-conscious manner and greeted 
his sister, 

“This is Adrian,” he said, 

“How do you do, Adrian?” 

“How do you do, Domenica, Your brother has insisted that we go ona 
first-name basis.” 

“I thought it would be a good way to begin,” Tony fixed a smile of such 
determined hopefulness on his sister, that despite her disapproval, she 
smiled also, 

“Lagree entirely.” She politely transferred the smile to Adrian, “ The 
first name is often the more imaginative,” 

Adrian returned the smile with a pleased, slightly quizzical look, and 
then moved suddenly to the glass case of fans, 

“What a lovely collection)” 

Tony gazed wide-eyed at his sister, and followed after Adrian in a sub- 
dued panic, 

“I'm afraid these aren't very well arranged, I was just rearranging them 
at the last minute...” 

-“ But it is a very fine job, An oriental aviary ina glass prison!” 

“It simplifies dusting,” remarked Domenica, watching him with interest, 

“Of course.” He turned to regard her acutely from under slightly low- 
ered eyelids, an expression of his that she was soon to recognize as charac- 
teristic, “ Don't you think it is a fine arrangement?” 

“Surely, I told him so earlier.” 





“Isn't that Antinous?" Adrian had shifted his attention to a bronze bust 
darkened by that patina so favored by connoisseurs, which is nothing more 
than a corruption of the original bright metal, The youthful portrait with its 
distant gaze was set in a small niche in the white wall. 

“That's right,” she replied, “The favorite of your namesake,” 

“Oh, yes, the Emperor Hadrian, Strange, the universality of these Roman 
names,” He tilted his head to one side, still appreciating Antinous, “Yet when 
my ancestors conquered yours a few centuries back, they undoubtedly con- 
fiscated the names along with everything else,” 

“You are German, then?” 

“Yes ...lIimagine my accent leaves no doubt about it. But my home is 
here for the present.” At length he turned away from the statue with a sigh, 
“He was beautiful, Antinous,” 

A little later, as the conversation progressed smoothly into the evening, 
Domenica allowed more space in her thoughts for careful observation of the 
new acquaintance, She noted the facility of the discussion with surprised ap- 
proval; Adrian himself was fond of talking, and communicated this pleasure 
to both brother and sister. He made meaningful use of silence and broadened 
the narrow annotations of words with facial expressions and movements of 
hands and shoulders, As Domenica watched him, her pulse, strong and quick, 
stirred a pale emerald on her right hand into shapeless glimmerings. Intent- 
ly, she pieced together a mental mosaic of the guest, 

Adrian carried his head forward from his shoulders, somewhat in the man- 
ner of an Egyptian bust of the heretic period. His, sharp, dominant features 
were modified by a suggestion of over-brilliancy and faintly disdainful lang 
uor, Passion and intellect, at odds for the control of his mouth and eyes, 
were equally dismissed by a gesture of humorous contempt. The arched eye- 
brows, the slightly unruly hair that fell across the forehead and the long 
hands with their feminine mannerisms suggested a serious comedian whose 
defense was to make life a joke, and therefore acceptable, 

“Charming but immoral,” thought Domenica, “I will come to dislike him. 

He spoke of his travels; he knew many languages and was presently em- 
ployed in a jewelry store, He admitted sadly that his pet demons were intri- 
cacy and inconstancy. But still Domenica's curiosity was unsatisfied, and 
would remain so until she had learned the pattern of his thoughts, 

“You have very expressive hands,” she remarked, 

Adrian held up his hands and studied the open palms, “It's a habit that 
I acquired from necessity,” He glanced at Domenica. “A necessity to be 
understood, Words are weak, subjective — I don't think it is wise to give 
them the sole responsibility of conveying meaning. I prefer to mould and de- 
fine them with the physical, which is a more universal thing.” 

“ That makes you ina sense a sculptor,” 

“In a sense, yes.” Warming instantly to the definition, he followed it with 
enthusiasm, As he spoke, he dismissed his former attitude of tempered cas- 
ualness, and in its place, a certain fine tension played at the corners of his 
mouth and eyes, 

“Hands must consecrate all art from conversation to love-making. It is 
the physical gesture that realizes the thought and consummates the reality, 
Every gesture must be significant, as in Oriental dancing, And of course, 
for significance, one needs control...” He paused a moment and lit a cig- 
arette; then, shaking out the match impatiently, he continued to pursue the 
intricacies of the thought pattern, 

Domenica smiled slightly and leaned back, Casually, she turned her wide, 
pale gaze on her brother, He sat primly in a straight- backed chair, his oval 
face uncertainly graced with a foolish smile; the perfect audience, if eager- 
ness to respond properly were the only requisite, And so through the even- 
ing, she watched first one and then the other, while their reflections slanted 
in the mirrors, the glass cases and the long French windows, 

Domenica entered her darkened room, Her infrequent meetings with out- 
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siders invariably stirred her to a high pitch of excitement, and left her after- 
wards with a paradoxical sense of turmoil and vacuum within her mind and 
throughout her entire body, She walked wearily to the window, longing for 
some of the cool night air from the garden, But as she pushed out the case- 
ment windows with a heavy, careless gesture, she became suddenly aware of 
voices speaking in an undertone, Quickly, she drew herself together, and, af- 
ter stepping back into the room a way, she looked down into the garden, where 
Adrian and Tony were standing. 

Adrian had tilted her brother's head back as a designer might arrange a 
mannikin, and was scrutinzing the fine, soft features, The night air brought 
his voice up to her, sad and half-humorous, 

“No, I am afraid that you will not pass for a Greek god, You will have to 
content yourself with being something like a faun, And this tangled garden is 
far from Olympian — I do not think that you could persuade the mountain gods 
to walk here, They are jealous of their independence on the mountain, and 
there is such defeat in a valley garden,” 

She could not see Adrian's face, but Tony was turned towards her, and 
his expression was one of adulation, 

Adrian took his hand from her brother's face, 

“You have such soft skin!” he exclaimed, 

Tony looked aside, a little shamefacedly, “My beard is very light,” 

“Ah, what a charming creature!” 

And Tony's voice, slightly pleased and perplexed: “Why do you say that? 
I've never known anyone to talk the way you do,” 

“T hope not,” 

“Are you teasing me?” 

“No, I am always dead serious,” But there was a note of amusement in 

voice, 

“T don’t understand you, but, try hardto... 

“No, no, you mustn't,” 

“But WHY? I don't think you think much of my intelligence,” 

“It is unspoiled, I like it so.” 

A silence, then Tony's concerned voice, “Is anything the matter?" 

Adrian's voice was unusually reserved, “Nothing, nothing at all, Iam 
tired,” 

“Your moods change so quickly — I can never keep up with you,” 

“You don't have to, Stay in one place, and by and by I will come back to 
you,” Then, rapidly and exhuberantly, “Ah, Tony, Tony, Tony, little Tony!” 
And he dug his hands into his pockets. 

Tony’s quick laughter, “I don't understand you at all,” 

“Come, you must show me the way out,” insisted Adrian, and as they 
walked away, he partly turned his gaze backward, as though he had sensed 
an audience, Domenica closed the window in mixed wonder and disgust, 

“My gentle Tony,” she exclaimed to herself, “the barbarians have des- 
cended on Rome,” 


That night Domenica slept restlessly, Chaotic scenes and images moved 
across her vision and vanished before she could bring them into focus, Oc- 
casionally a fragment was poised before her in lucid detail: a hand balanced 
in a momentary gesture, or the embroidery on the corner of a blue fan, The 
fragments became more frequent until they obscured her sight in an endless 
mosaic, and then shattered apart and slipped away with a sound like distant, 
self-conscious laughter, 

As the scene crystallized, she found that the laughter was nothing more 
than the faint music cast into the night by the motion of a wide, dark river, 
She was lying at the margin of the water, and almost unendurable pressure 
weighted her back, By turning her head painfully, she was able to discover 
a pair of ponderous stone wings arching from her shoulders, It seemed wise 
to temporarily resign herself until she understood the situation more fully, 





and so she settled down once more, to turn her attention upon the river. 

Soon a narrow, black barge slid into view, its prow cutting into the opaque, 
green water like a chisel into jade. On the deck, a man draped in loose-fitting 
robes lounged on his side, looking into the river. The waves beside the boat 
suddenly parted, and the head and shoulders of a young man rose into view on 
the surface. As he gazed up, with the water running over his chest and his 
golden hair luminous in the light from the barge, he might have been a lesser 
river deity, He extended his hand in a graceful movement to the man on the 
barge, The other smiled and reached out also. Their fingers briefly touched 
before the craft had slipped past and was lost in the night, As the young man 
sank silently down into the water, Domenica was again conscious of the faint 
laughter of the waves. 

Slowly, she raised the upper part of her body on aching arms and glanced 
about, In her mind's eye she could see herself — the yellow hair tangling 
down her back, the tense white curve of her torso surmounted by the gigantic 
arc of her wings, and the whole form silhouetted against a sky filled with 
alien constellations, 

Domenica was startled from her dreams by the brilliant persistence of 
mid-morning sunlight, Traditionally an early riser, she slipped quickly from 
her bed with a sense of loss, As she drew ona dressing-gown of fine white 
cotton, and tied the long sash at her waist, she silently chided herself that 
Tony had arisen, and had in all probability already breakfasted, The thought 
of Tony recalled the events of the previous evening. Gravely, she walked to 
the open casement and commenced to subdue the disarray of her hair witha 
silver brush. She idly reviewed her dreams and wondered what purpose wings 
could serve that prohibited flight and hindered walking, With a little shrug to 
assure herself that her shoulders had returned to their accustomed pinionless 
state, she discarded the dream as barely worth remembering. 

Even the recollection of Adrian seemed inconsequential as she descended 
the staircase, The sunlight flowed through the French windows, and the par- 
lor, built in a perfect hexagon and set with so many mirrors and glass cases, 
glittered in the morning like a marvellous prism, 

She discovered Tony sitting cross-legged on the library floor, 

“ What are you reading?” 

She sat beside him and took the volume from his hands, How many after- 
noons they had spent together in the library — two serious children discover- 
ing new wonders in the crisp pages of old books, or listening in studied con- 
centration to the turns, mordants and trills of baroque music on a wind-up 
phonograph, In time, when the first fascination of the library had worn thin, 
it was Domenica alone who lingered to appreciate the dry, sensual texture of 
old leather and parchment, and the astringent beauty of Corelli, Couperin and 
Scarlatti, Tony had turned to the diversity of nature, which offered an unend- 
ing array of marvels without compelling his imagination to substitute depth 
for breadth, 

But this morning time had gone awry, and she was sitting on the library 
floor with her brother again, their hands mutually smudged with the warm 
dust from an old book, 

“I'm reading all about Antinous,” 

“What on earth prompted that?" The misgivings of the day before return- 
ed, She tried to dismiss them by lightly touseling her brother's hair, He 
looked at her with a smile, 

“He was showing me the constellation of Antinous last night. It was very 
funny — you know how it is when one person tries to show another persona 
constellation, and the other person just can't see it... ?” 

He watched her earnestly, expecting a sympathetic smile, 

So it was “Adrian” no longer; it was just “he,” To begin with, this first- 
name nonsense, and then no need for any name at all, She drew away from 
Tony slightly. 

“Yes, go on,” 

“Well, of course I couldn't make it out; you know me — but I was interest- 
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ed anyway. Can you find the constellation of Antinous ?” 

“Certainly, It's directly under Acquila.” A brief vision of Ganymede be- 
ing borne aloft by the eagle hovered in her mind, Whether the eagle had des- 
cended from the aegis of Zeus or the standard of the Emperor Hadrian, the 
story seemed basically unchanged. 

Tony nodded solemnly at his sister's sagacity. “So when I told him that I 
was interested, he told me where to find the story of Antinous,” 

“And now you know all about it?” > 

“Are you familiar with it?” : 

She nodded, Tony sighed and leaned back against the bookcase, “It’s so 
fragmentary ., , and so terribly dry. If I can get him to tell it to me, perhaps 
he can make it more interesting.” 

She thought of the times he had brought her a book to read aloud, or begged 
her to tell him a story, Those were long, rainy days when she had taken a so- 
ber delight in playing the affectionate older sister, 

“Oh, he can undoubtedly make it very spicy.” 

Retreating into herself, she passed her hand over the smooth, open surface 
of the book, Tony had called these histories dry, but she realized that the 
words were actually keys, precisely carved to unlock the imagination, And if 
the past ran deep in one’s veins, how many echoes these terse syllables awa- 
kened in the blood, Domenica had a profound sense of the past, and knew that 
she had been reborn like the Phoenix from the ashes of her yesterday's self, 
It was an atavistic feeling that disclosed the real meaning of the history books. 
It was undoubtedly this same sense of the past, unconscious in Tony, but appar- 
ent in his every motion, that attracted Adrian to him, Adrian might be able to 
clarify the story of the Roman Emperor and his dark-starred favorite, but 
once he and Tony shared an equal knowledge, how much more Tony’s racial in- 
tuition could appreciate it, Adrian was restless and detached, and she recog- 
nized in him the intense hunger of those who, with never more than partial suc- 
cess, use books as bricks to build a past, 

“T've read so much that the room is out of focus,” complained Tony, “I 
think I'll go out in the garden for a while,” 

She watched him as he left the library, and felt the pleasure of a connois- 
seur, Tony was the product of centuries of ordered, civilized breeding, and 
yet his peculiar charm lay in his unawareness of himself, Filled with an arid 
pride, she turned to the book that lay open on her lap, 

After lunch, Domenica recognized the increasing tension of a pressure 
headache, She hated the thought of returning to her bedroom where she had 
wasted so much of the morning, but she knew that sleep was the only antidote 
for one of the few physical weaknesses that she could not subdue by force of 
will, Annoyed, she walked up the staircase, every step punctuated by a throb 
along the right side of her head, At the top of the stairs she met Tony emerg- 
ing from his room, 

“See what I found,” he said, and held out a little music-box of inlaid wood, 

“That hasn't been in evidence for ages,” remarked Domenica, swaying 
slightly under the renewed attacks of her headache, 

“It won't play, though,” Tony lifted the lid experimentally, listened unre- 
warded for a minute, and closed it again, 

“Well, you have plenty of others,” Nothing but the desire to lie down and 
rest her arm across her eyes seemed of any importance to her, “Besides, 
there's something perversely satisfying in a music-box that won't play.” 

Tony cocked his head to one side questioningly, then hit upon a solution, 

“Maybe Adrian can fix it. He works in a jewelry store,” 

“Excuse me,"-she explained as she brushed past him, “I have another of 
my damned headaches,” 

“I’m sorry.” He watched her departure with concern, 

She fell back on the pillows, her arm shielding her eyes from the light, It 
was impossible to hope for sleep, she thought, and clenched her teeth, But 
within five minutes, she found herself in the midst of a dream, 





In her dream, Domenica stood upon a crumbling, jagged hill that guarded 
a valley fertile with curling vegetation. Upon gazing more intently, she per- 
ceived a tiny and beautifully compact temple of rose-colored marble that was 
almost obscured by the deltaic growth at the valley’s center, Charmed by her 
discovery, she decided to enter the valley, and no sooner had she reached this 
decision, than she found herself transported, without transition of any kind, to 
the foot of the temple steps, 

Now she realized that the temple had been entirely misrepresented by her 
distant position, From the hill, the building had seemed small and fragile, but 
from the valley she could see that it mastered its surroundings and was vigor- 
ously built; the angular sweep of the steps terminated in smooth masses of 
heavy columns that rose along the facade, concealing the entrance completely, 
She was about to mount the steps, when a man, wound in the long purple folds 
of a himation, appeared between two pillars and regarded her with mixed curi- 
osity and indifference, His arms were bare except for a fantastic amulet in 
the form of a snake that bound his upper right arm in glittering, involved coils, 
In his right hand, he held an earthen vessel, which, despite the distance, she 
could see in intimate detail, The cup was an amphora, perfectly shaped, with 
a narrow neck and an expansive bowl that sloped voluptuously to a slender 
base, and carved in twining relief over its surface were rich, unplucked bran- 
ches, heavily laden with blossoms and fruit, With a slight shrug the man turn- 
ed away and vanished between the columns, 

Domenica ran quickly up the steps just in time to see the man enter the 
temple; she followed as far as the threshold and looked inside, 

The interior was entirely of marble, rubbed to a fine lustre, and in the 
centre of the temple, a youth or young god stood, immeasurably pale and aloof, 
on a high marble altar. The man inthe purple robe was standing at the base 
of the altar in an attitude of devotion, Domenica watched; all her powers dim- 
inished to the faculties of sight and hearing. 

Sensing her presence, the suppliant glanced up, and as he turned to face 
her, she could see that the vessel he held was filled with an opaque, crimson- 
black wine, She immediately realized that the wine was a libation to be offered 
to the pale young man who stood motionless on his pedestal, apparently obli- 
vious to his surroundings. The realization filled her with an inexplicable sense 
of blasphemy, 

Unexpectedly, the man in purple began to laugh — a quick, almost painful 
sound without humor. In an absolute spasm of emotion, he flung himself against 
the altar. As soon as his back was turned to Domenica, his laughter became 
nothing more than a meaningless, hysterical sound, Engulfed by a sudden feel- 
ing of shame, Domenica was about to close her eyes and reject the whole, in- 
comprehensible profanity, when, with one final convulsion that seemed to con- 
tract every muscle in his body, the man in purple raised his right arm and 
spilled the wine over the altar. 

The dark crimson liquid instantly stained the feet of the young man, who 
staggered slightly, suppressingashudder, Domenica hid her face in horror, 
and when she finally dared to look again, the temple was empty, The man in 
purple had disappeared, and on the altar stood the marble effigy of a young 
god, its feet stained with a color like blood, 

She ascended turbulently into consciousness, as a diver who has plunged 
too deeply struggles back into his own element, She sat up in bed and stared 
into the dim room, the sound of her heartbeat fluttering against the silence, 
As the tangible world gradually rebuilt itself about her, she crossed her legs 
beneath the counterpane, and with elbows on knees and head in hands, mur- 
mured, “It can in no way be right.” 

There was no longer any hesitation in her mind; all doubts had crystallized 
into lucid determination, The headache had dissolved as she slept, and so she 
rose without further deliberation, She had taken several steps before she 
stopped sharply, 

Adrian was in the garden again, His voice and Tony's were clearly dis- 
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cernible, although the words were indistinct, Suppressing an exclamation of 
anger, she crossed to the open casement and edged aside the curtain, 


Adrian and Tony were sitting on a stone bench in the garden, intent over a 
small, inlaid music-box, Adrian held it between long, sensitive fingers and 
scrutinized it in the light of the late afternoon, 

“When I played it last, it went all right, but that was years ago,” explained 
Tony helplessly, “I thought if you could fix watches and things, perhaps you 
could get this started,” 

“We'll find out soon enough.” He removed the panel that covered the mech- 
anism, 

“Tell me,” asked Adrian without looking up, “is the rest of the house like 
the parlor?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean a whole maze of shiny surfaces; wherever I stand, I see my re- 
flection looking at me out of the corner of its eye or actually staring, Rather 
disconcerting,” 

“Oh, yes, now Lunderstand, Yes, the whole house is like that, more or 
less, Except, of course, my room, You wouldn't believe my room belonged 
in that house — it’s an awful mess,” He sighed, “But Domenica is resigned 
tovt;” 

“What's it like?” 

“Well, for one thing, it's the sunniest room in the house, and one of the 
smallest," He became thoughtful, “ But I couldn't live ina big room, or a neat 
room either . ,. . in one corner — and you mustn't laugh — " 

“TI won't,” 

“— T have all the toys I owned when I was young. Isn't that silly?” 

“Not at all. I envy your being able to keep them.” 

“And then, I have a collection of all the odd things I find — like feathers 
and butterfly wings.” 

Adrian smiled sympathetically at the music- box. 

“Have you ever tried catching butterflies?” 

“Oh, no, I hate to kill things. I don't keep a pet because when I had a pup- 
py once, it died of some sort of fit, and I found it afterwards — it was stiff and 
lying in a pool of something. I couldn't go through that again. Besides, Domen- 
ica is just as happy with no pet around to mess up the house,” and Tony stared 
mournfully into the distance, 

Unexpectedly, the music-box began to play, Tony laughed as a diminutive, 
but very self-important tune pricked the air, 

“You fixed it!” 

“It was hardly broken, The cylinder was stuck, Disuse has a methodical 
way of ruining anything.” He closed the lid and the music stopped, 

Tony reclaimed his music-box, “It must have been under that pile of junk 
in my room for ages," There was a brief silence, 

“Do you ever hate that house?” asked Adrian suddenly, 

Tony's expression was one of surprise rather than shock, “What do you 
mean, Adrian?” 

“T mean that it's not a place for people to live in, It's a museum with ex- 
hibits under glass and music-boxes that won't run, To put it flatly, have you 
never felt that you would like to go away for a while and live in a place more 
like the garden?" 

“Yes, yes!” Suddenly Tony began to speak with increased animation, 

“TI want to be with people and talk! Domenica is practically the only person 
I ever speak to, and now we hardly have to do that — we just go about sensing 
each other's thoughts, and habit takes care of the rest,” Tony could not seem 
to speak fast enough; his eyes grew wider as his enthusiasm waxed, and Adrian 
listened in amazement, 





“You have no friends?” 

“NO, You're the only friend I’ve had in ever so long. All my other friends 
grew up and went away, Adrian — I'm twenty-two, but I haven't ever really 
grown up atall, I'm not like Domenica — I can't grow up by myself, And Ad- 
rian — I've been trying to work up nerve enough to ask you for a long time — 
can't you take me with you sometime on one of your trips?” 

SWake:you., .. ?” 

“To Germany or somewhere, I know it’s a lot to ask, but I could be very 
inconspicuous. And Domenica wouldn't mind, She says that travelling broad- 
ens people,” He seemed suddenly conscience-stricken, “I haven't meant to 
say anything unkind about Domenica, It isn't that I don't love her, but she's 
my sister, not a friend, No, I didn’t mean it that way, either. Oh, Adrian, 
don't you see?” In inarticulate confusion, Tony flung himself, like a small 
boy, on Adrian's shoulder, With a violent start, Adrian averted his face, 

“Gently, Tony! For God's sake, gently!” 

Tony drew away, frightened, 

“I'm sorry, Adrian, I'm so sorry, I'll never learn to grow up.” He placed 
the music-box on his knees, and stared at it, red with embarrassment, 

Adrian turned to him again, 

“I'm the one who should apologize," He reached over and opened the mu- 
sic-box, which began its preoccupied little song once more, At last Tony look- 
ed up with an uncertain smile, 

“You must give me time to think,” said Adrian softly, “Another day we 
can talk it over with Domenica.” He stood up slowly, almost unsurely, “Now 
come, little one, I must pay my respects to your sister,” 

Domenica closed the casement against the garden, and forced down her 
emotions once more, systematically smoothing them over with a bitter sur- 
face of pride, Steadying herself before the mirror, she prepared to meet her 
guest, 

Adrian tilted his glass and watched the liquid curve toward the rim, After 
prolonged deliberation, he put down the glass and lit a cigarette instead, In 
the resulting silence, Tony gathered enough assurance to speak, 

“I spent the morning reading about Antinous.” 

Adrian looked pleased, but Domenica's jaw tightened. 

“Ah? And what did you learn?” 

“Hardly anything. The books only gave the bare outline of a story,” 

“But one of the most useless stories in the world,” interpolated Domenica, 
with calculated sharpness. Adrian raised his eyebrows and turned to her with 
a certain deliberation of his own, 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because it's cruel and pointless,” She chose her words with caution, to 
counterbalance the recklessness of her thoughts, “The Emperor Hadrian con- 
ceived a passion for all things Hellenic, including a young Greek, Antinous, 
whom he added to his retinue, Only a few years later, Antinous died myster- 
iously, drowned in the Nile. Knowing that he was responsible for the death of 
his favorite, the Emperor originated a religious cult in his honor, as a sort of 
weak apology to history, Where is the beauty ina story of that sort?” 

Adrian winced and looked unbelievingly at Domenica, 

“How can you possibly see it that way? In the first place, why be so cer- 
tain that the Emperor was directly responsible for Antinous' death? The facts 
are not known — the drowning might have been an accident,” 

“I doubt it," replied Domenica coolly, “There are always grounds for the 
darkest suspicion when a person ina high position dies under mysterious cir- 
cumstances — and violently, Especially when the office he has occupied is 
one founded on an emotional basis. And the Emperor, by exposing Antinous to 
the intrigues of a Roman court was undoubtedly responsible for his death in 
more than one sense,” 

He nodded impatiently. “I'll concede that point for the time being. It's 
primarily the ‘weak apology to history’ you mentioned that disturbs me, 
There was nothing unusual about the presence of a male concubine in a Roman 
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court, nor, I imagine, was there anything too extraordinary about the murder 
of such a person. Therefore, why should the Emperor feel compelled to offer 
an apology to posterity for Antinous’ death?” 

“Well then, why?” 

“Simply because he loved him, Perhaps, as you say, the devotion was des- 
tructive — demanding from its recipient either death by slow corruption or a 
quick, physical killing — but it was a sincere affection that created a new re- 
ligion and a new era in art in atonement for its destructiveness, You cannot 
create these things without a genuine dedication, Regret being insufficient, he 
tried to resurrect Antinous’ spirit in religion and his form in marble — mem- 
orials not easily corrupted or destroyed,” 

“All of which makes beautiful fiction,” 

“It could be played ona stage. Fear, pity, catharsis... 

“Certainly — if you seeitasa play,” She leaned forward slightly, never 
shifting her gaze from his face, “But what if you were caught in the midst of 
it without benefit of pleasant historical perspective? Is there catharsis then? 
Is there anything other than the pity, or above all, the fear?” 

Adrian returned her gaze with equal watchfulness, The light seemed to ac- 
centuate the drawn shadows beneath his high cheekbones, 

“You insist on putting this in the present tense?” 

She nodded, 

“Then you would be correct, It would be bitter, The Emperor himself 
might agree with you — but only after Antinous’ death,” 

“Why,” asked Domenica slowly, “must the realization come too late? Is 
there no such thing as foresight?” 

“What danger could be foreseen if the love were genuine ?” 

“There are certain types of love that are always wrong,” 

Adrian closed his eyes for an almost imperceptible pulse of time, 

mouchiag. . >?” 

“Such as the love of the sophisticated for the naive.” 

“Ah,” he said, and smiled a little to himself, 

Adrian crushed out the cigarette and rose with unstudied weariness, Tak- 

his drink with him, he walked across to the bronze head of Antinous, 

“Such innocence is incomprehensible.” 

Domenica sighed and leaned back, 

“ Leave the past alone, Adrian.” 

“TI cannot afford myself the pleasure of playing Emperor.” He looked di- 
rectly at her with a smile too self-contained either to request or offer sympa- 
thy, He placed the full glass in the niche and turned away from the bust of 
Antinous, 

“Goodnight — Domenica, Tony,” 

Tony, who had been listening quietly, almost forgotten, jumped to his feet, 
about to make a startled protest, 

“Goodnight, Adrian," Domenica gave her approval, 

Tony stared uncomprehendingly at his sister and moved to Adrian's side; 
the latter tossed his head in a quick, pained gesture, 

“Tl walk with you through the garden,” suggested Tony, gently, 

“Thank you,” Adrian dug his hands into his trousers’ pockets as Tony 
touched his arm, Together, they walked out of the room, 

Domenica sat alone, listening intently, After a moment, she heard Tony’s 
soft voice raised in a question, and Adrian's rapid, low tones offering some 
facile explanation, She could picture Adrian, his eyebrows arched to offset 
his expression of perpetual defeat, reconstructing the evening in light, incon- 
sequential terms for Tony's reassurance, She covered her eyes with her hand, 
trying to forget the man she had felt in every way justified in driving from her 
house, 

Suddenly, out in the garden, Tony laughed, The night was so still, and the 
sound so intimate, that she looked up with a start, expecting to find him beside 
her, With an intuitive shock, she recognized a new quality in his laughter, an 
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almost suggestive self-awareness. She stood up abruptly, overwhelmed by a 
sense of injustice, The instant Tony re-entered the parlor, she lashed out at 
him, 

“Why did you laugh like that? Are you utterly naive? Or do you enjoy 
leading him on?” 

Tony stood still in wide-eyed disbelief, Then gradually, as though his 
whole manner were undergoing an alchemical change, he tightened his mouth, 
lowered his eyelids and tilted back his head. The expression, entirely defen- 
sive, was Adrian's, Without a word, white as marble, he walked past her 
toward the staircase, 

Domenica did not watch after him; instead, she struggled ineffectually to 
regain her lost sense of equilibrium, She forced herself to walk at an even 
pace to the niche containing the bust of Antinous, where, in one swift gesture, 
she lifted Adrian's glass to her lips and emptied it. Shuddering, she returned 
the empty glass to the niche and glanced about the room, Adrian's cigarette 
smoke hung everywhere, tarnishing the hexagon parlor, As though she were 
performing a rite, Domenica crossed steadily to the French windows, 

As she parted the windows, the image of the room swung to either side of 
her in two slipping arcs, The sad, spoiled fragrance of declining summer 
drifted in from the garden, and she stepped out a little way, caught in the un- 
dulations of the night air. Again, she seemed to hear Tony's laughter, break- 
ing against her like waves, And then she realized that Adrian was standing 
only a few feet away, watching her. 

She did not know how to behave, but instinctively retreated into the lighted 
parlor, Adrian followed, 

He was standing very close, not looking at her any longer, but gazing into 
the room beyond, Suddenly, he turned to face her, and taking one step forward, 
put his arms around Domenica ina gentle, emotionless embrace, Then he re- 
leased her, and with a polite inclination of his head and an unfocussed glance 
into the room, he retreated into the garden, 

Automatically, she closed the French windows, and as they swung together, 


the parlor swept before her in a whirling reflection, Among the breaking im- 
ages of light, she seemed to see a white face suspended like a marble mask 
above the staircase, Abruptly she comprehended, 


“ Antonio!” 
But he had disappeared from sight up the stairs, and she imagined that she 


could hear him crying in his empty bedroom, 





Hittle Guy 


by Jeff Winters 


.I am the grave of all that's nothing.” 





The taxi took on added interest to the neighbors when it stopped in front of 
the house with the broken windows, The woman sweeping her porch and the 
young couple coming from the grocery store stared at the familiar figure get- 
ting out. He was a big man around thirty, lean and hard. His face was dark 
with stubble and he carried his coat and tie over one arm, After digging for 
change, he stood several moments with his back to the house and pointlessly 
folded the tie as the cab roared off. At last he took a deep breath, turned 
around and moved toward the house without raising his eyes from the walk, 

He kicked aside the four newspapers on the porch, picked out the key and held 
it poised in air a moment before sliding it into the lock, He first pushed the 
door open wide then moved slowly forward as if exploring a place he'd never 
seen before. When the door had drifted shut behind him, the young couple 
leaned close to murmur over the groceries and the woman left her broom out 
on the porch to hurry inside, 

He stood in the middle of the front room looking at what was left, His eyes 
went from spot to spot as if remembering each thing as it had been, There 
was one place over in the corner he avoided, The rest he inspected carefully, 
thoughtfully, 

The books from the smaller case were scattered under the piano, The case 
itself was insplinters on either side of the broken piano-stool, The ash-trays 
and lamp that had been on top of it were across the room as if flung there with 
one furious sweep, The records were everywhere: some broken on the edge 
of the cabinet, some smashed on the floor, others had been stamped on, The 
record-player lay upside down several yards from where it had stood, The 
insides of the radio looked as if a foot had rammed into it again and again, 

It had taken strength to lift the armchair and bring it down on the coffee 
table. The flower bowl and cigarette box were in fragments, the table itself 
split down the middle, The big print of Rouault's Old King was gashed where 
the fishbowl had hit it; the paper and mat were waterwarped, The fish lay 
dry and dead on the floor among pieces of glass. There was white sand on the 
divan and a long strand of shrivelled water-plant from the bowl, Across the 
top of the piano were long, deep scratches; the letter-opener that made them 
was rammed deep into the wall. The floor was covered with bits of ceramics 
and glass, cigarette butts and torn paper, One drape was ripped from the cur- 
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tain rod and all of the front windows were broken. 

At last he began turning his head toward the far corner, His breath helda 
moment and his jaw muscles flickered when he saw the outline in chalk, It 
was of a small figure in the grotesque pose of a rag doll, The design was of 
something completely discarded where it had been flung that last time, The 
outline in chalk of a very little guy. And hardly any blood at all. 

He looked at the torn strip of shirt tangled in a light cord and then up to 
where the Congo mask had hung, His feet crunched fragments as he went over 
to reach up toward the bare nail. His finger-tips missed it by inches, and he 
was a tall man, 

In the kitchen, he looked up at the top shelf of the cupboard. Everything 
had been swept onto the floor or into the sink, Silverware littered the lino- 
leum along with garbage and granulated soap, There was another piece of 
shirt in here, too, and little brown smudges where bare feet had walked on 
broken glass, He looked through the broken window over the sink and saw the 
big frying pan out on the back lawn, 

The grocery cabinet under the sink was untouched. There was a half-filled 
bottle of bourbon on the second shelf, He picked up a plastic measuring cup, 
rinsed it out and filled it to the top with the light amber. He drank half of it, 
filled it again and went back into the front room with the cup and uncorked 
bottle. He pushed the armchair upright with his foot; a splash from the cup 
wet his hand and wrist, He sat down as if very tired, Now, drinking steadily, 
he began again to look around without expression from fragment to fragment, 
splinter to splinter. Each time the cup emptied, he filled it and started all 
over again to study each thing in the room, 

The afternoon became bright at sunset, then twilight rose out of the ground, 
He sat in the same position. Once he reached down to set the radio upright 
and turn it on, From a vast distance, came a high humming scream that 
mounted until it pierced the air, He wrenched it off and sank back into the 
chair to watch the darkness come, Gradually a lamp on the floor behind the 
divan cast a stronger and stronger light. The neighbors must have seen it 
burning all night, these last four nights, and shuddered and hurried by, 

The phone screamed suddenly, He didn't start, His steadily moving eyes 
merely settled on it, After a while he rose, pulled the shrillness to the arm- 
chair and lifted the receiver. His voice was low and uninflected, 

“Hello, Oh, hi... .No, they released me, No need for a lawyer, The 
only thing they had on me was the fact I was living with him, They sure ran 
THAT in the ground ...No.. . No, Ann, except the place needs a little clean- 
ing up if you want to help with that. Okay, if you want to and, hey, bring-a bot- 
tle, will you? I don’t care, anything, Oh, and bring some cash, doll, I’m not 
sure I have a job anymore and I'll need a little until I can get to the bank, 
Whatever you can spare, Okay,” 

He was still sitting there when Ann came in, She stopped in the doorway, 
looked from him to the hidden lamp and walked to it carefully between the 
fragments. It wouldn't stand alone; she leaned it against the wall. When she 
asked if he was hungry, he shrugged. She took off her coat then went into the 
kitchen taking the new bottle out of its sack. There was a tinkle of glass and 
silver out there, a faint THOP, and she returned to fill his cup. Ann stood 
looking around the room for several moments, “Heavens, where were the 
attentive neighbors during all this?” When car lights swept the room, she 
put the new bottle on the floor beside his chair and went to draw the remain- 
ing curtain across the front window, She turned on the ceiling light and tried 
to press together a gash in the lampshade beside her, 

Dave ground out his cigarette, rose and went for the broom. She watched 
him cross the room: “Dave, aren't you tight at all?” He didn't stop in ans- 
wering: “No effect. It's like water.” He came back with two cardboard box- 
es, a dust pan and the new plastic broom, They began putting the glass and 
pottery in one box and the burnable stuff in the other. She looked at a gaily- 
colored pig snout: “I suppose we'll be finding pennies for months.” He looked 
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at her then went on sweeping, 

“Heavens, it must have been full, Dave.” 

“He'd been filling it almost a year, Big thing, remember? A year of pen- 
nies and he didn't get to spend a one,” 

“What do you suppose this came off of?” 

“What? Oh, that's off the Chinese lamp, It's the thing you screw on top 
to keep the shade on,” 

“Oh, of course, You don't want to keep it, do you?” 

“Put it on the piano with the pennies. He liked that lamp. It was one of the 
few things I got for the place,” 

“The phonograph was yours.” 

“I made that for myself before I met him, I mean things for this place, 

One time way back I said this was sure different from the places I'd rented 
before, I meant the size and not having the landlady next door, but he took it 
fora compliment and began spending whole paychecks on new furniture and 
gadgets and stuff, He'd stand around like an eager kid waiting to hear what I 
thought of each new thing. And I'd just say it was okay, You know, that's all 
I ever said?” 

“Hm, This mask was made of plaster, Dave, I thought it was wood all 
along.” 

“Save every damned piece of that mask, I'm gluing it back together if it 
takes me the rest of my life." 

“Some of the pieces are pretty small. % 

“I don’t care if they're dust. Say, Ann, have you run across his little ad 
dress book anywhere? I want to go through it,” 

“No, It was that little brown one, wasn't it?” 

“About so big. Leather. His name was stamped on it in gold.” 

“No, I haven't seen it, Oh, I know, Those officers must have picked it up.” 

“No, they didn’t. I asked them,” 

“Funny. But it’s small, We'll probably run across it way back under some- 
thing. Stop sweeping so hard, You make dust,” 

“T’m through,” 

“Where you going with the radio, Dave? Is it broken, too?” 

“Look at it.” 

“You can fix it, can't you? That one of mine... 

“Not this one.” 

She glanced at him and went back to putting the books on the shelf, Then 
at the silence behind her, she looked up again — and stared, He had picked 
up a wilted flower, He seemed to have stopped breathing, 

“Darling, throw it away!” 

“That was the rottenest touch of all, They all said he must have put it in 
his hair himself, but I know he didn't, Not little Joe, It was put there and the 
hand that did it should be burned to the bone, This was as bad as the surgery 
the guy did on him, That cutting, that cutting! Christ, I hope he was dead 
first!” 

“Dave, must we TALK about it! I've lived with every horrible detail day 
and night since it happened and I can't bear to hear another word about it!” 

“No?” 

“NO. Do you know how long I stood outside that door before I came in to- 
night?” 

“Yes, Ido, Ann, I used up my last three bucks driving around the neigh- 
borhood before I told the cabby where to stop.” 

I'm sorry. 

oa hate those.two words. Not from you, I mean from me.” 

“Darling, you've nothing to be sorry for!” 

ml see.” 

“Is there another box somewhere? These are both full,” 

They finished after midnight and stood looking at the place, It held an 
even greater horror now with its bareness, The broken things leaned ina 





terrible imitation of what they'd been till last Sunday. Dave sat down on the 
arm of the divan and glanced at the corner, Only the chalk outline was gone, 
Ann stood smoking in the middle of the room with her arms folded, Her slim 
fingers held the lighted end up to keep ashes from falling on the freshly mop- 
ped floor, She pursed her lips and shook her head. 

“ Dave, this place can’t be fixed unless we start from scratch, It would have 
to be complete, You're going to move in with me, My place isn’t big but we 
Cana... 

“No. I’m staying here.” 

“You can't, darling, It would be awful for you,” 

“I don’t expect it to be a circus,” 

“All right, then, I'll move in here with you,” 

“That would be awful for you,” 

“I know, but you never have been much of a circus yourself, But I keep 
hoping.” 

“No, Ann, I don't think you'd like it.” 

“But I want to now — that I can,” 

“You never did understand why I didn't want to live with you, You thought 
it was Joe,” 

“No, not really.” 

“Yes, you did, But it had nothing to do with him or this place or anything 
except not wanting to get involved and complicated,” 

“T know that and I understand,” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter.” 

“Yes, it does because I do want to come live with you,” 

“Because you feel sorry for me?” 

“ Because I feel you might change your mind about me now,” 

“I’m not romantic, Ann, You can move in if you want to but just remember 
I'm not romantic. You're still on your own,” 

“T know that.” 

“It puts you in a pretty pathetic position,” 

“Dave Holland, never use that word about me again EVER.” 

“Look, do you think it’s fun feeling like a dirty dog?” 

“T have my problem and that's yours.” 

“TI don’t think it'll work,” 

“IT do, Let's give itatry, All right?” 

Oho vOkay..” 

She went to him, sat on the divan beside him and began unbuttoning his 
shirt, He let her pull it out all around then slip it off. When her hands touched 
his belt, he got up, yawned and arched his big chest far out. Her eyes followed 
him as he went into the bathroom and turned on the shower, She watchedawhile 
through the open door then went into the bedroom. 

In the dark she said, “ Do you think the police have any leads at all?” 

“T thought you didn’t want to talk about it,” 

“I don’t but you do, Have they?” 

“None they let me in on, Oh, they must have some all right but it’s a ques- 
tion what they'll do.” 

“Dave, you know, this will be another one that just fades away.” 

“I know it, They all say it served him right, Little Joe was a problem that 
solved itself. Your hands are cold,” 

“Silly, I'm trying to warm them.” 

“Ann, are you sure you want to live here?” 

“Positive, Let me fix it up?” 

“T don't care,” 

“Darling, you're just never EAGER about anything! You always just shrug 
and let other people do the deciding. How can you be so fierce and strong and 
yet just let things HAPPEN to you!” 

“Not always.” Then he swore without passion in a monotonous whisper. 
After a long silence, he turned on his side toward her warm hands, 
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She woke up in the night. The bed beside her was empty. A slit of light 
glowed under the bathroom door, The sound of a steady, dry gagging came 
faintly through the dark It went on and on as if this were the solution and if he 
tried hard enough the clot of agony would gush out, She lighted a cigarette 
and lay in the dark waiting, After awhile the light went out and she heard him 
go into the front room, The armchair sighed under him, Matches flared per- 
iodically as he smoked cigarette after cigarette through the night. 


A startled hush spread through the office as Dave walked the length of the 
room, Some greeted him uncertainly, some too warmly, Some looked down 
quickly when his casual eyes caught them staring. He answered all who spoke 
but there was no smile in his friendliness Going past the boss’ secretary, he 
winked seriously and went into the private office without knocking, The gray- 
haired man behind the desk was reaching for the phone, His hand stopped, He 
opened his mouth, closed it, then smiled very cordially, 

“Why, hello there, Dave boy! I didn't hear you knock, I must be getting 
deaf in my old age!" 

“Am I still working here, Mr, Falter?” 

“Sit down! Say, you're certainly looking fine considering all you've been 
through, You know, I was arrested once for drunken- driving and, do you know, 
those officious bastards grilled me for four solid hours until reg epee Ate 

“Am 1?” 

The older man took a deep breath and moved a blue pencil parallel toa 
red one, Dave turned to go, 

“Oh now, hold on!” 

“You answered me.” 

“It's not as simple as just yes or no, Dave, You're always so damned di- 
rect, It puts a person in an unfair position, Let's put it this way, Dave, In 
selling advertising, it's the salesman himself that's more important than 
anything else, You know that, We don't sell THINGS, We sell IDEAS and to 
believe in our ideas, our clients have to believe in US,” 

Dave was grinding out the cigarette he'd just lighted: “Mail my check as 
soon as you can, [I'll be needing it.” 

“IT hope you're not taking this personally, Dave boy, After all, business is 
business, and, well, I'm DAMNED sorry,” 

“So am I,” 

“I'm going to write you the best recommendation a man ever had!” 

“Think I'll end up having to get out of this field? I like it,” 

“Why, not at all, man! I've every faith you'll do BIG things in advertising 
some day, You were made for it! However, for your own comfort, I would 
suggest you start in again, in some other city, perhaps,” 

“Yes, I guess this thing has livened many a business conversation around 
town,” 

“Dave, there'll always be a few morons who delight in scandal, But I will 
say, all the people who REALLY know you, are WITH you right down the line 
withOUT exception, That's God's honest truth, Oh, I'll admit some of us were 
a bit surprised, Dave, But I've seen a lot of life and I always say every man 
to his own. ..a... 

“Perversion, That's sotrue, Well, give my regards to that good-looking 
young son of yours, See you around,” 

He walked out, Mr, Falter stared at the door long after it had closed, 


When he told her, Ann said, “ Well, darling, you're not surprised, are you?” 

“It's just something to be expected sol should forget it?” 

“Look at Mr, Falter's side of ita moment! He's ina terrible position, 
He's not a BAD man by any means, Don't forget I worked for him three years, 


He likes you and, what's more, he values you, He's really over a barrel, You 


of all people ought to be able to sympathize with the poor guy.” 





“Funny how the person with the kicked-in teeth is always supposed to get 
saintly all of a sudden and forgive the heels that do it, Sympathetic friends all 
tell him to rise above it and turn the other cheek . , , if there’s anything left 
of it,” 

“Oh, you're a martyr?” 

“Well, I'm a bit unemployed at the moment through no fault of my own, No 
one in my field would even be seen firing me now, I'll only have to leave town, 
change my name and start again from the bottom, Nothing to it,” 

“You're going away, Dave? Where?” 

“T don't know, But it won't be for awhile. I've a little in the bank, I think, 
and unemployment insurance,” 

“ And me,” 

“Uh, not too much you,” 

“Ah, he has his male pride.” 

“T have my good sense, You know the one that does the keeping always 
gets left.” 

“That's a chance we keepers have to take, What are you going to do in the 
meantime?” 

“Cruise,” 

Ann tapped her cigarette many times, lighted it and blew out the flame 
with a cloud of smoke, She said, “ Better tell me what kind you mean, my 
friend. There's cruising, and there's cruising.” 

“Honey doll, I'm not out for fish or boys, I'm going to see what I can dig 
up on little Joe,” 

“IT see ,, . What makes you think you can do better than the police?” 

“They have thousands of cases. I've only one,” 

“Go on,” 

“And I want to find out who did it,” 

“They don't?” 

“Ann, there's no election coming up. And anyway why raise a ruckus track- 
ing down a guy that did society a service? You saw how the papers handled 
this.” 

“Go on,” 

“Well, I know more about this than the police do.” 

“You held out on them?” 

“Hell, no, It's just that I KNEW little Joe. I know where he liked to go and 
the types of people he liked. I remember little things he said. So I'm going to 
go where he went and watch the people he watched, I'll know when I'm getting 
warm and I've a feeling I'll know the guy the instant I lay eyes on him.” 

eee.” 

“That means you don't,” 

Ann had been splitting a cardboard match with her thumbnail, peeling the 
thin layers apart up to the head, It looked like a tiny octopus with a black body 
and she looked at it as she spoke: “No, I don’t, Not at all. Didn't they haul 
in every young bum in town? Every tramp with a muscle to his name was 
picked up, They did everything that could be done,” 

“Ann, I sat in on those questionings and I swear to God some of those guys 
were released with the silliest alibis a cocky thug ever got by with, They just 
went through the motions for the public.” 

“No police force likes unsolved crimes,” 

“Look, they'll shoot some burglar and blame it on his body, They'll ques- 
tion his corpse and get confessions for a dozen big unsolved crimes, You watch” 

Ann sat back, folded her arms and looked at him: “So you're going cruis- 
ing, You're going to clear up the whole thing and bring in the guilty man all 
alone, You read too much,” 

“TI said I'm going to look around,” 

“Don't put it cautiously. It’s not like you. You're going killer hunting,” 

“All right, What's wrong with trying?” 

“If you don't know, I haven't time to tell you, It would take weeks, For in- 
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stance, what will the police think when they hear about this?” 

“TI told them this morning.” 

“Oh? What did they say?” 

“IT was told not to push my luck,” 

“ Did they ask why you're doing this?” 

“They didn't think they had to,” 

“You know, Dave, the police aren't wrong about everything.” 

“But there's such a thing as being mistakenly right,” 

Ann took a deep breath: “ Darling, last night in a possibly weak moment, 
you told me you needed me, We were in bed so maybe it doesn't count, What 
I want to know is, dressed and calm and in your right mind, do you really want 
me here with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“How much?” 

“A great deal, For me,” 

“Do you want me to stay enough to give up this sleuthing jag?” 

ele he 

“Wouldn't it make any difference if I said I VERY MUCH don’t want you to?” 

“Not enough,” 

“Dave, I don’t! It’s all wrong!” 

“T won't get hurt,” 

“That's a damned silly brag. How do you know!” 

“Or are you afraid I'll get into bad habits?” 

“|, .I'd rather see you dead,” 

“My outline in chalk?” 

—Tes. 

“Look, I'm not submitting affidavits about my gender. You get those often- 
er than you want them.” 

“Oftener than you want to give them, too, but all that proves nothing, It's 
not that I want you to stay clean necessarily . . . it's just that I don’t want you 
to get out of the habit of me and into the habit of someone else, anyone else.” 

“All right, I'll tell you again, You're a nice, handy habit, doll, One of the 
nicest I ever had. Why should I tell you to stay here when you know damned 
well I hate people hanging onto me? I want you around all right.” 

She stood up suddenly. “Don't remind me I'm convenient, I’ve an atom of 
pride left.” 

“But you ARE and I like it!” 

“Have you no tenderness? Don't you need affection like other people do? 
You're cold, Dave, the coldest personI ever knew, Sometimes I have the feel- 
ing you don't really LIKE me as a person. No, it's more than that: you don't 
really know I AM a person,” 

“I’m not the type that makes love with words.” 

“But I've seen you say and do such nice little things for... 

“Little Joe? Look, it’s none of your goddam business but he and I commit- 
ted NO unnatural acts that one night a week I wasn't with you, I was too tired, 
Sometimes I think that was your intention, And if you were jealous of the way 
I treated him, just remember it's easier to be nice to friends than lovers,” 

“But aren't I your friend, too!” 

“That's exactly what you are but you won't settle for that, You're too vain 
or female to have a man only like you, And I don't love you, The sound of 
your voice doesn’t make me weak at the knees and I go for hours without giving 
you a thought, But I like having you around, You're nice, You're good com- 
pany. If you want me on those terms, I want you and that’s all there is to it,” 

“IT see, I don't know why I keep putting you in a position where you have to 
slap me where slapping hurts worst. Well, anyway, FRIEND, I'll mull over 
your enticing proposition. Or for my pride's sake, let's say I'll hang around 
until something better crops up, hm?” 

She lit two cigarettes, put one in his mouth: “But, Dave, I wish you would 
give up this romantic vengeance idea about little Joe. Why not just let justice 
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take care of itself?” 

“ Justice is only a word unless you GIVE it meaning.” 

“ But that's what the police are for!” 

“I've got news for you.” 

“What good will it do! Darling, this simply can't end right for anyone 

“I'm the only one who CAN make it end right.” 

“All right, you find the killer and he hangs, Does that bring little Joe back 
to life?” 

“Christ, I don't want the guy punished! I just want him to know that he IS 
a murderer! He doesn't think he is! He thinks he did a good and sanitary 
thing. So do a hell of a lot of other people, including you,” 

“You're going to change society ?” 

“I'm going to try to change it in one tiny, little way, Someone has to, If 
someone had before, this wouldn't have happened,” 

“But why YOU!" 

Dave got up, ground his cigarette out and began walking around the kitchen: 
“It has to be me and I'll tell you why. I'll tell you why I'm the guy, THE guy. 
The reasons might sound silly to you but they're good enough for me, They're 
good enough that I haven't any choice, For one thing, the job I've worked so 
hard on all these years and my name and my reputation have been smeared all 
over the landscape, Through no fault of my own, You don't take that philoso- 
phically, You fight back so it won't happen again to you or anyone else, But 
that’s only part of it," 

He took a deep breath and faced her: “Once, way back, I got tired of all 
these friends he brought home, It was like a depot andI told him so, And he 
said — he looked up at me and said, ‘You could stop all my cruising in a min- 
ute if you'd just LIKE me a little, Not sex because if you liked me I'd not 
need that.’ That should mean something to you, Ann. It didn't to me until last 
Sunday then it hit me like a club, It's hard for me to show people my feelings 
but if I'd tried just a little, he’d be alive today. What he said is a great thing 
to remember and live with. I keep hearing his words like a record caught be- 
tween grooves, Ina way, it makes me his murderer.” 

He banged a cigarette on the sink and lighted it: “That's why you throw 
me, The same thing's happening all over again and it's too soon, And what- 
ever happens to us or inside you, will be my fault, Every time I hurt you, 
your eyes get a little harder and you lose a bit of all your goodness, My fault, 
MY fault: he's dead because of me!” 

Then he was leaning on the table, speaking directly to her: “You can argue 
away those reasons but here's one that sticks, The biggest. Something every- 
body missed, I walked in here that day with a cluster of neighbors staring 
across the street and the young couple next door gawking from their porch, 
The radio was making that high scream and the fish were flopping on the floor, 
I didn’t see him at first, ThenI noticed one of his feet, It was all cut and 
bleeding on the sole, I went over and saw something no one else saw, There 
were tears still wet on his dead cheeks, Ann, you don’t cry when you're afraid, 
A child, a girl, maybe, but not Joe, 

“Then add those tears to the little smudges of blood all around the house, 
He wasn’t running from the guy. A killer doesn't stop in the middle of a chase 
to hack big scratches across the piano and reach way up the wall for a mask 
and sweep dishes from the top shelf, Joe wasn't running: he was following the 
guy and he wasn't crying because the big fists smashed into his face, He didn't 
get up each time and limp after that big guy to save himself, He could have 
run away, The wrecked house proved that, He followed his murderer all ar- 
ound the place trying to stop him from hurting all the things I liked, Trotted 
after him on broken glass like a little fury and asked to be killed because he 
kept getting in the way and at last those big hands had to shut him up, Then 
they threw him in the corner like a broken doll, The blood says that, Ann! It 
says he cried for ME!" 

His two fists came down on the table, The ketchup fell over, He stared at 
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the red flow, grabbed the bottle, set it upright and stood looking down at her: 
“And you try to talk me out of a SLEUTHING JAG, You say revenge is vio- 
lent and let justice take its own sweet time, Well, let me tell you, little Ann, 
there's no virtue in patience when madmen run the streets, Things just don't 
get right alone, And this isn't lynching either. It's justice and I’ve got to 
make it good, Violence is bad and death is bad and it comes in spite of all our 
goodness, But THIS death no living thing should have had to bear, No one no 
matter how depraved! And especially not the little guy because he was very 
small and very good and never made for hurt,” 

Suddenly Ann was crying silently in his arms, and he held her so tightly 
she clenched her teeth, They stood and stood until the whirr of the kitchen 
clock seemed a roar, 


(The story printed above is the first chap- 
ter of an unpublished novel of the same ti- 
tle. Jeff Winters is a familiar name to the 
1953 readers of ONE Magazine, Author of 
a number of controyersial articles, “Homo- 
sexuals Are Not People,” “Those Mad Mag - 
azines,” and others, we are glad to welcome 
him back among the magazine's current con- 
tributors,) 
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“I'm TALKing to you, Edith! And stand up STRAIGHT, I said!” Her fa- 
ther put his paper down, “Edith, what's the matter with you? Why can’t you 
conduct yourself better?. . . get better grades? . . . be like Marcia?” 

How had he ever heard of Marcia? But then EVERYone heard of her soon- 
er or later. Marcia was a popular girl in school: She was an A student and 
athletic and she liked the boys, Her fingernails were always nicely trimmed 
and white under the edges, her hair was usually in immaculate little frizettes 
around her head; her sweaters and skirts had no dog hair on them, She was 
the perfect active student whose assignment papers were impeccable; who 
conformed to schedules and rules with militant subordination, and who never 
had an original thought in her life! Edith traced a design with the toe of her 
shoe, 

“Edith! Don’t do that! You'll fray your mother's carpet,” Her father 
waved the report card close to her face so she could feel the puffs of air it 
made, “Scarcely passing,” he said, “ What do we have to do with you! You're 
supposed to be a big seventh grader now.” 

“I got an average grade, Father.” 

He slipped thick fingers through his hair, In her quiet obedience her 
whole nature seemed to him brooding of contumacy; seemed a defiance, There 
was a complacency about the child that was not childish, Exasperating, 

“THAT is scarcely a passing grade." He stomped out of the room and 
Edith returned to her book but could not read, 

Before going to school next morning Edith stopped at the candy store, A 
little bell tinkled when she opened the door, It was cool and dark inside, 
Edith didn’t want candy, or any of the school supplies that were set neatly in 
rows at the corner, Buta pencil or two more wouldn't hurt, She was using 
lots with her drawing lately, 

She turned to the sound of foot steps coming from the rear of the store, 

A young woman appeared, “Oh, hi, it's you, Sorry I kept you waiting, my 
hands were wet andI...” 

“That's all right,” Edith said, “I really don’t mind, I love this store.” 
Edith held onto the eyes of the woman with her own, The young woman's can- 
did blue eyes had the depth of a mirror, yet . . . Edith saw for a moment be- 
yond herself, 

“ Did you want something?” the clerk said quickly, She fingered the rub- 
ber coin mat, It was as though the child knew something. What was the chal- 
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lenge? . . , and how could a kid be so capable of making it without words ? 

“We have a new kind of wax gum, one cent apiece,” she said, 

“A pencil, ” Edith said, “with soft lead,” 

There was a noise at the back of the store, “ Larry? That you? Come 
‘ere a minute, I want you to meet my pretty little girl friend, Comes in 
every morning, This is my fiance, Larry,” she said as he came from the 
rear of the shop, “ We're going to get married,” 

An explosion occurred so deep in Edith she was sure no one could tell, 
The man had blue eyes too, He seemed pleasant enough, Edith classified his 
face among those she termed the carnival faces, The lines about his mouth 
presented his smile with a flourish , . . lines bowed around the lips; a twink- 
le applauded behind the eyes, “Hi, sis,” he said, “ say, you ARE a pretty lit- 
tle thing, You'll be a knockout some day.” 

“Hey, I'm jealous,” the young woman laughed, 

Edith put her penny on the glass counter, “Thank you,” she said and left 
the store, 

In class Edith sat at a desk in back close to the big mullioned window, 
She could see the store from there, “But EVERYbody gets married,” she 
thought, “What if she DOES marry him?” 

“Edith Hobson,” The sound of her name came slowly to her; brought the 
raised hands down, She felt her face grow hot, Miss Jasper had apparently 
asked a question, “I don’t know..." Words like naked feet stumbling over 
rocky terrain, 

“Edith, please rise," Miss Jasper tightened her fist about her thumb and 
pencil, She pondered for effect, “Remain standing,” she said, “until I tell 
you to be seated, And come to me after class,” 

After class seemed forever, Edith did not approach the yellow desk till 
the last pupil had gone, Miss Jasper was fumbling with assignments self-cons- 
ciously and did not raise her eyes to the child for a moment, Finally: “What 
is WRONG, Edith?” she said, 

Edith hated that question. She did not know how to answer it, 

“Are you going to make me believe you're a stupid girl, Edith? Is that 
what you want me to think?” 

Edith wanted to swallow but she knew her teacher would see, She would 
see her fear, The little lump in her throat moved like a frightened thing up 
and down, She watched the nostrils of Miss Jasper's nose grow so wide she 
thought they would burst and wondered what it would be like if her nose splat- 
tered suddenly against the face — a flat, square face with no chin and eyes 
like dim exits, 

Miss Jasper capped the ink bottle self-consciously, There was a silence 
about this child that bred distrust, She seemed amenable like fish out of wat- 
er are amenable, A hazard to her job, The child's eyes were directed toward 
her but there was a soluble quality of unseeing about them, The firm round 
concentration she was accustomed to seeing in her pupils’ eyes seemed dis- 
solving here, “I'm TALKing to you, Edith!” she said, The child blinked 
twice as though to pump attention back into them, It was like opening a door 
perhaps and disconcertedly Miss Jasper said, “ You're dismissed,” And call- 
ed after, “ Don't think your father won't hear about THIS!” 

“EAT, Edith! How do you ever expect to be like the others if you don't , , 
Oh, Harry, it’s you," Her mother sprang from her chair, turning to Edith's 
father, “Did you bring the vase? Good, Let me see,” She stepped back, put 
her hand on her chin, closed an eye, “I think I'll put it in the rumpus room 
and send all that old furniture to the Salvation Army. The first thing I'll do —” 

“Ye Gods!" Harry wiped the back of his fingers over his cheek as if to 
examine the bristle, 

“What's the matter with YOU, Harry?” 

“ Did I say anything?” he said, 

“You don’t have to,” 

Edith watched the yellow beam of sunlight that came from the windy trees 
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outside the window, The light moved between the leaves of shadow onto a 
small battalion of dead ants, 

“Wait a min-nut," he said, breaking the word in two, like breaking a switch 
over his knee, “I work hard, and what thanks dol get for it . , , tired looking 
jars you take a fancy to and that need the doing over of a whole room!” 

“How do you like THAT! Call my vase a JAR, Listen here, Harry, what 
I do with that vase is my business,” 

“The hell you say, It's MY money,” he said, pointing to the middle button 
on his coat, And, pointlessly, “No wonder your kid is the way she is!” 

Next day, being Saturday, Edith found her mother at work pushing the 
couch back against the wall where it had been only a week before, and bring- 
ing the floor-lamp over to the side of it, “Now don’t go getting in my way,” 
her mother panted, “I've been tripping over your dog all morning, Take him 
for a walk why don't you?” 

Although she had decided never to go there again, Edith walked too quick- 
ly and found herself too close to the little candy store, in spite of her deci- 
sion, As Edith came around the corner the young clerk was just going into 
her bag for the key to open the door, 

“Can't you find your key?” 

The young woman looked up quickly from the broad expanse of her open, 
powder-fragrant purse, “But today is SATurday,” she said, jumping over 
words that might have been a greeting. “What are you doing here today of 
all days?” 

Saturday made it different, apparently. The thought reeled about in Edith's 
head. Why was today Saturday? Today was Saturday because it was the day 
after Friday and the day before Sunday, No other answer was more pat, “I 
was just passing,” Edith said, 

She walked her dog Rollo to the swimming pool in the nearby playground, 
It was quiet except for the brilliant little shavings of sunlight that drifted on 
the water, She and Rollo wandered to the coppice where the lady painters 
were who met once a month, Miss Jasper was among them, breathing heavily, 
looking intently at the scene before her . . , her nostrils distending . . . her 
lips pressing white together. There, among the lady painters, some who wore 
cricket caps and others green sun visors like postal clerks, there, Edith sat 
among the ladies with their superior little airs and no talent, 

Edith knew if she hada brush she couldtell them, But, Edith also knew 
that they would never understand, submerged peacefully, as they were, in the 
little Lethe of their lives; forbidding to exert understanding where the better 
self might know the freedom of real life, Their gamut of emotions all neatly 
conscripted to the preciseness of law — regimented to the army of regulation, 
where prejudice was patterned, Marching, Flawlessly? Almost! To a static 
victory without glory, And their private little armies were so disciplined, 
Edith knew, that she would be their enemy, 

The thought made a small disturbance in her head, aroused as it was by 
the whipping Father had given her last night, “For being incorrigible,” he'd 
said, “like your teacher says,” 

“Tll show you .. . INCORRIGIBLE.” 

Edith winced, so intense was the thought of the flogging Father had given 
her the night before, 
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In childhood Elsa had been an enigma to her family — a silent, pensive, 
unoffending little creature, seldom moved by amusements to laughter, or by 
scoldings to tears, During adolescence she kept a plain, colorless, childlike 
appearance, and even at twenty her round blue eyes and round expressionless 
face had acquired none of the delineaments of maturity, Through school she 
was obedient to her elders and a facile student; yet at her core she remained 
wooden and unresponsive both to men and towards her own sex, 

Now passing forty, she had spent her years in what was, in all essential 
respects, a neuter, genderless life, Her sex had been no more to her thana 
thing of monthly discomfort and annoyance, unmoved by any of the hungry 
yearnings of lips and arms, of breasts, thighs and vitals, which perennially 
stir mature womanhood, Her current acquaintances thought of her as harm- 
lessly strange — a remote, prematurely-aged spinster living alone with her 
two cats and her eight canaries, Her physician regarded her as frigid, though 
Elsa was the last patient he would have thought of counselling on such a prob- 
lem, Her employers considered her the evenest, most efficient secretary they 
had known, her co-workers as the most distant person they had ever met, All 
this is necessary to know, in order to understand the cataclysm in Elsa's life, 
which overtook her in the shape of a woman named Maxene, 


It began one Monday morning in early summer, after she had entered the 
elevator of the State Building. So long had she worked there in the employ of 
the State, that she never troubled to call her floor, The elevator operators 
would say jokingly that the cage would stop by itself at fourteen to let her off, 
even if no one were at the controls, This morning, she had a female compan- 
ion in the elevator, whom she scarcely noticed until she heard a low, unfamil- 
iar voice say, “Eighteen . . , please,” The voice was slightly husky, witha 
quality so rich and throaty that Elsa turned involuntarily to look at the speak- 
er, There stood a young woman of perhaps twenty-five, tall, whose slender, 
bosomy figure created an impression both of softness and strength. Her dress 
accentuated her trim waist and her erect graceful carriage, and its color was 
in calculated contrast to the profusion of burnished auburn hair that hung in 
bold waves to below her shoulders. Her musky perfume filled the elevator as 
it crept skyward, and she eyed the elevator-boy coquettishly, But Elsa’s glance 
became a stare which finally drew the other's eyes to meet her own, The 
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stranger's lips parted in a flashing smile, and she ext ended her hand, 

“I'm Maxene,” she murmured, half in the elevator-boy’s direction, “I've 
just taken a position with the Tax Department on the eighteenth floor . . , re- 
ceptionist, you know.” 

Ordinarily quite stolid and mechanical in such encounters, Elsa now found 
herself unaccountably embarrassed, She met Maxene'’s gloved handwith a brief 
pressure of finger-tips, meanwhile quite unable to tear her gaze away from 
the magnificent hazel eyes which looked down into her own, 

“Ten!” the operator's voice boomed, while Elsa stood speechless, Her 
flesh crawled, Strange new tensions began flashing through her being. They 
were almost at the fourteenth floor before Elsa recovered herself sufficiently 
to reply to Maxene’s overture, 

“Good morning, I'm, ,.. I'm happy to meet you, My name's Elsa, I 
work in the Administration offices ...,." She spoke abruptly in her usual 
monotone, stuttering slightly under her present confusion, The elevator door 
rattled open at fourteen, Elsa raised her hand in a timid gesture of parting, 
and with an effort looked away from her companion and down the long corridor 
towards her office, She felt Maxene's eyes silently following her as the eleva- 
tor resumed its ascent, 

For Elsa, the day passed ina nervous daze, Even her employers noticed 
her preoccupation, and asked solicitously if anything was wrong. “I'm feeling 
rather ill,” Elsa had confessed hesitantly as half- painful, half-delicious tre- 
mors shook her body, She did not at all connect her unprecedented physical 
disturbance with Maxene, On the contrary, vague premonitions about the men- 
opause began to agitate her mind, I must see my doctor very soon, she thought, 
By five, however, she felt curiously vital and buoyant, and her nervousness 
had disappeared, She said goodnight to the staff with an effusiveness extra- 
ordinary for her, and walked the entire twenty blocks to her apartment, She 
had forgotten about the doctor, 

The third floor of the State Building housed a pleasant cafeteria at which 
many of the employees spent their noon hour. Elsa had always brought her 
own lunch and eaten by herself, hunched at her desk in the empty office. But 
the day after her meeting with Maxene she did not bring her lunch, to every- 
one’s consternation, This was not the only change to overtake Elsa, Now 
some color tinged her puffed, middle-aged face; a spring had come into her 
walk, Life sparkled faintly in her china-blue eyes, and a smile played at the 
corners of her drooping mouth, The others were astonished but said nothing, 
and Elsa ate at the cafeteria that noon, looking continually about her with bright 
searching glances, If anyone had asked Elsa what had come over her, or for 
what or whom she was looking, she could not have said because she did not 
know, She was only aware that her body tingled with unexplainable life, that 
she felt on the verge of a mild hysteria, that, after long years of seclusion, 
she suddenly felt it unbearable to be alone, 

Elsa did not see Maxene that day or the next, But the third day during 
lunch Maxene made her appearance in the cafeteria, She entered minutes af- 
ter most of the other diners were seated, and was therefore quite conspicuous 
as she moved lithely along the cafeteria line, Elsa's first sight of her had the 
effect of an electric shock, As formerly in the elevator, the same emotions 
now gripped her, She began to fidget uncontrollably, trying not to stare but 
incapable of looking away, Elsa was sitting at an otherwise empty table, and 
when at length Maxene began to walk straight in her direction, she was almost 
overcome, Maxene beamed as she arranged her dishes across from Elsa's 
seat, and as she took her chair Elsa's eyes ravished the stranger’s face, It 
was an unusual face, somewhat angular of cheekbone, nose and jaw, with flaw- 
less skin and vivid makeup which would have appeared offensive on features 
less symmetrical, less dramatic. But Maxene had a flair for the spectacular 
and was the sort who could affect any extreme of dress with impunity, A more 
careful eye would have mistrusted a certain narrowness between the eyes, a 
pinch in the nostrils, and a hardness in the line of the full, sensuous lips, 
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But to Elsa, Maxene was compounded of all the beauty, all the glamour that 
Elsa had never had for her own, 

Their conversation was one-sided, Maxene kept up a bold vivacious chat- 
ter about commonplaces, meanwhile eating her lunch with much gusto, Elsa 
giggled and gaped rather foolishly, nodded her head, choked on her food, and 
appeared altogether carried away by her tete-a-tete, Then the lunch hour end- 
ed and everyone scattered, Elsa returned to her desk with a rapt expression, 
the target for many inquisitive stares, This episode was repeated for several 
days, with little variation except in Maxene's costumes, She seemed to have 
an unlimited wardrobe, chiefly of knitted, sheathlike dresses, scanty of bodice, 
that clung closely to the strong curves of her body, She was the center of at- 
traction for most male eyes, but for those first few days she elaborately ig- 
nored this, as she publicly contrasted her charms with the small, drab spar- 
row who was Elsa, 

After a few such occasions, Elsa was completely captured, She made no 
attempt to analyze or classify her situation, beyond acknowledging to herself 
that she desired Maxene above all else, that Maxene’s company transported 
her into a delirium of happiness — and she took it for granted, of course, that 
Maxene was drawn to her with an equal and similar attachment, Had she fol 
lowed Maxene's veiled glances toward the tables in the center, where the of 
fice executives sat in white shirts and expensive suits, she might have suspec- 
ted Maxene’s designs, But even so she could not have comprehended, 


Then one sweltering July day, Elsa and Maxene lingered at table a few min- 
utes after lunch hour ended, both having arrived a little late, Maxene had been 
narrating at length some bit of office gossip, but finally she concluded her tale 
and stood up with a pretty yawn, Elsa followed her as she started for the cafe- 
teria door, But, quickly changing direction, she headed instead for the ladies’ 
powder room whose entrance was at an opposite corner. 

“My makeup simply disappears in this heat ,” she remarked to Elsa, “I'll 


have to do the paint job over in seclusion!” 

Elsa hung back, uncertain whether to follow or to return to her office, 

“Come along, Elsa," Maxene coaxed provocatively, “it's too hot to work 
anyway.” 

In her infatuated state Elsa's better judgment was easily overridden, and 
she paddled happily after her idol, The cafeteria was by now deserted, and so 
was the powder room, 

Maxene seated herself before the dressing-table’s enormous mirror, Elsa 
stood close behind, her eyes feasting on Maxene’s beautiful back and shoulders, 
and the rounded arms and hands busily setting out an array of cosmetics, Elsa 
was seized with a blind yearning to rest her hands upon the soft, warm skin, 
to pour out her heart to Maxene, to whisper the words that would tell Maxene 
of her adoration, Had she spoken a little sooner, while still in some control 
of herself, the sequel might have been different, But instead a fear of dis- 
pleasing Maxene restrained her longing, and in the ensuing moments the unre- 
leased desires of years reached their bursting point, Suddenly, almost violent 
ly, she threw her arms around Maxene, pressing her fingers into Maxene’s 
flesh, uttering sighs that were near to sobs, Maxene stiffened at the onslaught, 
hands poised in midair, eyes wide with astonishment, 

“Elsa... Elsa, .. whatever's come over you?” Still unaware of the ex- 
act situation, Maxene forced a laugh, “Goodness, but you're certainly an af- 
fectionate one!" However, Elsa's emotions had become too unbridled to be 
laughed away, Now she was pressing her lips against the naked shoulders. Her 
whole body trembled visibly, As Maxene watched her companion narrowly in 
the mirror, a wise, knowing look stole into her eyes, Then, with an expression 
of cold rage settling upon her face, she flung back Elsa's arms and stood up, 
Her mouth grew terrible with anger. 

“Don't ever touch me again with your foul hands or your filthy slobbering 
lips! You slimy old bitch! ... slut! ...queer!" The words were spit out 
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with such dreadful incisiveness that their effect on Elsa was almost that of 
physical force. She began to cower and retreat, looking up at Maxene with a 
dull uncomprehending stare, The latter followed her step for step, as Elsa 
backed away on legs that were giving way under her. Now Maxene towered 
over Elsa like an enraged Amazon, her face cruel and scornful. 

“TI should have seen through you earlier!" Maxene's voice was raucous 
with contempt, “I thought you were just senile and stupid. Why you hideous 
old bag! Do you think I give a damn about you? I hada run-in with a queer 
once before, a young one, and there wasn't much left of her face after I got 
through with it, Now get this straight, you...you,..! I couldn't use you 
stuffed!" Elsa was slumped against a wall, eyes dazed, her fingers pulling 
at her grey, frowsy hair. 

“Oh, please, Miss Maxene, don't talk to me like that, please,” she whim- 
pered imploringly, “I didn’t , . . didn’t know what I was doing, I... you're 
the first beautiful girl who was ever kind to me, I didn’t . . . mean anything. . 
exits 2h Xe ia Soares 

Maxene bent deliberately and spat in Elsa's face, “Now take off, you hear? 
One more false move out of you and you'll be sorry the rest of your life, If 
we were someplace else, I'd take it out on you now,” Elsa started for the door, 
a small bent figure with hands before her face, Maxene resumed her seat at 
the dressing table, her face still white with fury, and remained motionless un- 
til she heard the door close, 

Elsa did not return to work that afternoon, Once free of the cafeteria, she 
fled from the building and back to her apartment, She telephoned her employ- 
er that she was overcome by the heat, and would not return until morning. 


The next few days passed over Elsa like a horrid nightmare, At work she 
fell back into her former habits, and appeared to have reverted to her distant, 
efficient self. Her employers noted an absent-mindedness, and a fixedness 
in her expression, but they laid it to an indisposition, In her occasional en- 
counters with Maxene, now often seen with male companions, Elsa passed by 
with averted eyes, But at home her pets and her apartment fell into neglect 
while she filled her time with silent, morbid introspection, With a mind bad- 
ly equipped for such a pastime, she got no further than the excruciating pangs 
of unrequited love, mixed with deepening self-accusation over the direction in 
which her affections had so suddenly blossomed, She mulled over her other- 
wise empty and featureless past. Ina dim, wordless way, she slowly convinc- 
ed herself that her womanhood, hitherto merely fruitless, had almost over- 
night turned evil, vicious, And the more she condemned her badness, the more 
her imagination became flooded with sensual fantasies of Maxene — Maxene’s 
hair against her face, Maxene’s body in her arms, As she indulged these fan- 
tasies,their hidden lusts - to her new and overpowering - began marching forth 
nakedly into the full view of her mind, She would fall upon her bed overcome 
by desire, and when this had passed she would be dissolved for hours in tor- 
ments of shame, 

Early one morning after a night of sleepless torture she got up and dressed 
and went out on the street, her mind almost on the verge of madness, A few 
blocks away the spires of a cathedral soared above the neighboring rooftops, 
She could not remember having been inside this or any church, but now some 
instinct impelled her in the direction of the cathedral, Perhaps, she thought, 
she would find something there to still the unspeakable tumult within, As she 
approached she saw others entering the imposing portals, and half-timidly she 
followed them, Early services were beginning, Elsa remained standing far in 
the rear, her eyes roving curiously over the unfamiliar sights, Morning sun- 
light fired the multicolored windows with sparkling jewelled hues, The vault- 
ed ceiling far overhead was in semi-darkness, Up and far ahead through a 
majestic perspective of aisles and pillars gleamed the sanctuary and altar, a 
distant, immaculate vision of gold and white. At its center glistened the cross, 
flanked by great polished candelabra with tall slender tapers, each with its 
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crown of bright unwavering flame, Then miraculously a great healing peace 
touched Elsa's heart, slowly smoothing away the scars and sufferings of the 
past month, Elsa stumbled into a deserted pew and fell upon her knees, sob- 
bing with relief. 

Morning after morning Elsa returned to the cathedral, She made no effort 
to understand the services or to speak to anyone, or to discover any connec- 
tion between the cathedral and the calm that had brought respite to her spirit, 
She knew simply that the episode with Maxene had seemingly detached itself 
into the past and that she could breathe again, One morning she grew bold 
enough to think deliberately of Maxene, She would go to Maxene once more, 
she thought, this time with a cleansed heart and the hand of sisterly friendship, 
From the depths of her own forgiving heart she would ask Maxene to forgive 
her, and to forget, 

She went to work that morning in a mood of exaltation which lent a lumin- 
ous quality to her plain features and a new dignity to her manner, Her fellow 
workers had by this time become completely mystified by Elsa, and no longer 
remarked at her abrupt changes of humour, 

About mid-morning chance brought Maxene on business to another office 
on the fourteenth floor, just as Elsa had stepped out into the hall on an errand 
of her own, The two walked toward each other in the long, deserted corridor, 
and Maxene's face became glacial as she observed Elsa's approach, But Elsa 
was quite prepared, With both hands extended and an angelic expression upon 
her face, she turned squarely into Maxene's path, 

“Maxene, my dear,” she began, “I want to... But she got no further, 
The cavernous hall echoed the noise of a vicious slap, and Elsa felt a brutal 
stinging blow across the mouth that hurled her against the wall, By the time 
Elsa had recovered enough to look around, Maxene had disappeared, Elsa 
pressed a hand to her mouth and huddled against the wall, Deep inside her 
being she felt the fragile castle of her security melting away, her peace shat- 
tering. By a Herculean effort she held herself together until the workday was 
over, Then she sped home and back to the old torments to which were now ad- 
ded a dreadful, overwhelming doubt of her own soul, 


At the cathedral next morning her spirit failed her utterly. The stained 
glass windows shone, the candlelight beamed, everything was the same — ex- 
cept that the surroundings were now powerless to bring her their magical 
touch of solace, A heavy dull pain gripped her heart, she felt half-dead for 
want of sleep, and she sat with closed eyes till services were over, Back 
home, numb with hopelessness and exhaustion, she ate a morsel of breakfast 
and departed for work, 

About eleven-thirty that morning her supervisor, Mr. Jones, called her in- 
to his office, Usually the top of his desk was invisible under a clutter of cor- 
respondence and memoranda, and his summons would be the signal for sever- 
al hours of constant dictation, But this morning his desk was bare except for 
a single sheet of paper which was placed before him, Even in her distracted 
state it was plain to Elsa that this was no common occasion, With the mien of 
a dumb creature awaiting the slaughtering-knife, she sank into a chair, note- 
book unopened. Mr, Jones was a spare, balding man of late middle-age, with 
a refined, gentle face and a manner habitually kind and impersonal, This 
morning his features were drawn ina look of grave concern, For two or 
three minutes he sat silently, studying the paper before him, 

“Elsa,” he commenced at last, “ perhaps it would be best if you would read 
this letter first, It explains itself, Then we will talk." He passed the letter 
to Elsa who took it with shaking hands, Her vision was blurred with tears and 
fatigue, and she held the paper close, It was official stationery, and the let- 
ter was carefully typewritten, 

“Dear Mr. Jones,” it began, “you have a person in your office name of 
Elsa, It is a disgrace to womanhood to have to work in the same building with 
her, She has made indecent, wicked advances to me in public restrooms and 





hallways. It is plain that she wants to seduce me, I am all woman, Mr, Jones, 
The first time I was generous enough to overlook her insults to my person but 
now I have taken more than enough, I demand her dismissal. If she is not 
fired immediately I will complain to higher authorities. Yours respectfully . ." 
Below followed Maxene’s signature, in a childish, uneven scrawl, 

Mr, Jones had been watching Elsa intently as she read the letter, When it 
was obvious that she had finished he waited quietly for her to speak, but she 
did not speak, She sat hunched in her chair with a face growing so pale and 
contorted that Mr. Jones became alarmed for her, But suddenly she took a 
deep breath, and calmed, and laid the letter back on Mr. Jones’ desk, Still she 
was wordless, 

“Well, Elsa... Elsa,” Mr. Jones spoke ina low, compassionate tone, “I 
think you've answered by your silence better than you could with words,” He 
leaned his elbows on the desk for several moments, his face resting in his 
hands, 

“I'm sorrier than I can say, Elsa,” he finally resumed, “ but I'll have to 
ask for your resignation, the end of this week.” Elsa nodded dumbly, as if she 
had expected this, 

“I wish it could be some other way, Elsa,” he continued, “Even with things 
as they are I would rather see this . . this other woman go, than you, I think 
Iunderstand you, There've been plenty of tales going around about this Miss, 
er ,,.,about Maxene, She may be..,ah... normal, but she’s hardly the 
one to play the part of outraged innocence, of that I'm sure, 

“But I see the situation this way, Elsa, Now all this is still a private mat- 
ter, and I could and would gladly help you get some other position in the city, 
outside of State employ, But if you stayed on, this other party would make so 
much noise that you'd have to leave anyhow, and by the time she got through 
with you, you couldn't find a job in this or any city, Have your resignation on 
my desk tomorrow morning. Say that you've been offered a position at a bet- 
ter salary, I promise you that I'll help you get it.” The finality of tone in 
these last words indicated that their conversation was ata close, Elsa rose 
from her chair with effort and started haltingly for the door, 

“All right, Mr, Jones,” she said brokenly, in a rough, strange voice, “I'll 
have it ready for you . . . tomorrow,” 


It was five after twelve and the rest of the office staff had vacated for 
lunch, Elsa fell into the chair at her desk, She felt choked, stifled, the thought 
of food sickened her, She must get out, she thought, somewhere outside where 
she could be alone, The roof . , . yes, the roof, It was six flights up. She did 
not want to see anyone just then, She would take the stair, Slowly she mount- 
ed the long flights, breathing more and more heavily, stopping for a moment 
at each landing to rest against the balustrade. At the twentieth floor the stair 
rose to the roof through a dismal attic-like passage, criss-crossed by bleak 
steel beams, Dust lay thickly everywhere and the air was scorching, Elsa's 
head throbbed and her heart pounded as she reached the heavy, metal-clad 
door that opened onto the roof, Leaning her weight against it, she pulled on 
the heavy latch, and the door creaked slowly open, 

The midsummer sun blinded her after the gloom of the twentieth floor and 
the wind over the black tarred roof struck her face like a breath from an in- 
ferno, The steel door clanged shut as she sought a narrow strip of shade to 
one side of the covered exit, It's all over, she told herself, I can't goon.,. 

I can't go back to the office . . , there's nowhere for me to go, The pain ar- 
ound her heart became exquisite, like dagger-points, pressing, She gasped 
for breath and began to make her way with pitiful tottering steps towards the 
low parapet that skirted the edge of the roof, The sun and the brazen sky 
blazed mercilessly and at the parapet the noises of the city swept up ina loud 
discordant roar, The babel of sights and sounds was meaningless, it was not 
for her, She was alone in a vast world that excluded her inflexibly, unfeeling- 
ly. Her brain felt caught in the relentless pressure of a vise, She was with- 
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out plan or purpose, 

A few steps to her left was the top of the fire escape, Peering through sun- 
blinded streaming eyes she stumbled out onto its precarious metal grating. A 
blast of searing, dustladen air surged up from the asphalt parking lot far be- 
low and whipped her thin black dress and grey hair into frenzied agitation, 
Dimly she saw the tops of the cars in the lot, like row upon row of small glos- 
sy beetles, With a tight grip upon the blistering railing she leaned out over 
the chasm, For a moment something in the depth and spaciousness of the set- 
ting, or perhaps something in the hazard of her position, took her out of her 
pain and her memories, She felt at ease, Then her mind broke, Strange 
whistling noises came from her throat, She began to babble hoarsely, 

“Ah ,., I can't face it . , . everyone will despise me...I can't bear it, 
Queer ... queer? ... she called me that ,. . Maxene ,. . you called me 
that , . . what is it, Maxene? Oh, God...I’mcold...cold." Her teeth 
were chattering terribly. “My whole life here . , . twenty years... driven 
out! — Oh, the cars ... how far downitis! Maxene . . . how could you do 
it, ..Maxene ,..” Her hands relaxed their grip, her body began to crum 
ple, “Maxene , , . Maxene, I loved you ,. , I loved you, Maxene. . . She 
went limp, a great darkness blotted the sight from her eyes. She knew no 
more except that she was spinning, spinning into a black abyss of nothingness 
that spread to swallow up her soul, 


Sirens shrieked and wailed as police cars and ambulances raced into the 
lot and edged toward the little dark blob of humanity sprawled face down be- 
tween the rows of automobiles, A button earring had rolled some inches from 
the body, One shoe lay upside down several feet away, while an open handbag 
scattered its contents far and wide in an opposite direction, An officer adjust- 
ed the ripped clothing into some semblance of decorum, Another gingerly lift- 
ed the head by its hair, but could recognize nothing in the flattened, battered 


face, He searched for identification among the contents of the handbag, as 
ambulance attendants hurried forward with blankets and stretcher. 

Maxene was returning from a luncheon date with a tall burly fellow who 
worked in the same parking lot, Seeing the disturbance, the man ran into the 
alley toward the lot, leaving Maxene far behind, Teetering gracefully on her 
high heels, she followed after him over the rough paving stones, A silver fox 
rested over her smooth shoulders in spite of the July heat, The fur matched 
the silver-grey of her dress and turned her auburn hair into a startling red. 
She elbowed her way rudely through the throng, Almost at its grim center, a 
woman just ahead whom she knew slightly let out a fearful scream, 

“Oh, Christ ,..it's Elsa! ... it's Elsa! ...oh, Jesus, Jesus... .” The 
woman began crossing herself repeatedly and a friend led her away, stagger- 
ing and moaning. Though somewhat prepared by this, Maxene nevertheless 
started with shock as she looked down at the black, still figure almost at her 
feet, It was Elsa, all right, there was no doubt, 

Desperately Maxene fought to control herself, A small flame of remorse 
and compassion began to suffuse her, but she stifled it with an expertness born 
of long practice, Her eyes hardened and her lower lip shot out in a grotesque 
snarl of disdain, At that moment, even Elsa would have called her ugly, They 
were lifting the body onto the stretcher, Gobbets of dark thick blood were 
oozing from the nose and mouth, Almost accusingly, the blood began spread- 
ing toward Maxene’s satin pumps, She recoiled daintily from this horror 
and began pushing her way back toward the street, 

On the curb before the State Building she rested against a lamp-post, her 
breath short, her face set in tense, fierce lines. Lesbian, , . pervert... wo- 
man-lover . , . good riddance, good riddance. She hissed the words over and 
over again to herself, Slowly she became composed, and broke into a low, 
hard laugh, Then, remembering her noon-day ritual, she undid the broad flap 
of her handbag and surveyed herself in its mirror, Her eyes narrowed as she 
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detected a smear of lipstick, Hastily, with cremes and tissues, she removed 
the offending smudge, and with a hair-brush restored a perfect lip-line, For 
a full minute she mouthed into the mirror, retracting her lips and studying her 
teeth intently, Satisfied, she turned to enter the building. 

The elevator boys stood in an obsequious row at the open doorways of their 
elevators, What was this, she thought, something new? It was, indeed, The 
old man at the far end had been replaced by a tall young stranger, broad of 
shoulder, with ruddy face and crisp blond hair, Maxene passed a hand through 
her long curls, arched her eyebrows and adjusted her fur-piece to a more 
fetching angle. She undulated towards his cage with the steps of a wellrehears- 
ed mannequin as he, with a broad grin, appraised her from head to toe, Enter- 
ing the cage she posed against a far corner, while he closed the door hastily 
against the possibility of additional riders, As the elevator started upward, 
he turned upon Maxene with an approving stare while she, in turn, bestowed 
upon him her most dazzling smile. 

“Eighteen... . please,” 
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THE 
OLD 
CAVALRY MAN 


by Yves Cerny 


(Translated from the French by Clarkson Crane) 


During the spring maneuvers of 1936 we had been having\fine weather un- 
til that day. Sometimes a bit of early fog, but the sun always broke through be- 
fore long and dried out the men’s overcoats. Then it would be nice until even- 
ing. 

But May is an uncertain month in the mountainous region of central France, 
The morning we left Bugeat we started across the Millevaches plateau under 
a lowering sky with swift clouds thickening and growing blacker every moment, 
Soon we were plodding under a kind of fine drizzle that moistened our faces 
and clothes as if with a nearly imperceptible watery powder. Then, little by 
little, drops began forming along our eyebrows and lashes and sliding down 
ourcheeks, The material of my overcoat, thick and closely- woven, was of 
good quality, so that for the time being the dampness was not soaking through, 
but I wondered what was happening to the men's overcoats, made of cheap 
stuff, already worn, and never really waterproof, 

I was beginning to feel genuinely sorry for these infantrymen, their unhap- 
py faces gray under the rain; for real rain was falling now, cold, penetrating, 
and falling so steadily and relentlessly that we no longer had any hope of its 
letting up, Obviously, we were in for it the whole day. 

“It's the foulest march of all," the second lieutenant told me, “Not evena 
town at the end of it, Justa village! Two little pubs with bedrooms upstairs, 
The officers eat some in one, some in the other, because neither one's big 
enough to hold us all, And at night two to a bed, I remember it from lastyear,.” 

At the end of the day, by the time I had made sure all my men were under 
cover and had eaten properly, I had done a lot of sloshing about in the mud, 

During the march I had scarcely seen Yvon, the young cyclist-messenger 
of the company, who was acting as my orderly, On the narrow road he had 
stayed at the rear of the column except when some order was relayed to him 
from section to section, When it was time for the officers to eat, he came 
and told me which of the two pubs to go to, He said my things were in my 
room and that he would show me the way there when I was ready, 

The dinner was heavy but very good, like nearly all the dinners since we 
had left Tulle. We were just finishing when one of the girls who were waiting 
on us told me my orderly had come a few minutes before, I asked her to take 
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him into the kitchen and give him some chicken, a piece of pie, and some wine, 

A quarter of an hour later I went to see Yvon to ask him to tell me where 
I was to sleep but not to bother to go with me, I had some paper work to get 
through and didn't want to keep him waiting up for me, But I hadn't realized 
that, to find place for us all, the billeting officer had had to requisition rooms 
in outlying houses, some well beyond the outskirts of the village. 

SIS At ter? 

“More than half a mile, sir.” 

“You don't think I could find it by myself?” 

“In the dark and with this rain? Oh no, Lieutenant, It's a big farm set 
back from the main road, You have to take a dirt road just beyond a little 
bridge.” 

“Well, then, you'll have to wait for me, Have you got my flashlight?” 

Vis, 61x... 

I finished my paper work, paid for Yvon's meal, and we started off in the 
dark behind the rather dullish beam of my torch, Yvon asked to hold it in or- 
der to spot certain roadside landmarks, The night was so black I took his 
hand and let him guide me. 

It went on raining, hard and without slackening, with gusts of wind that 
whipped the drops against our faces and down our necks. We had been walking 
for at least ten minutes and I was beginning to wonder if he had lost his way, 

“No, sir, I don't think so,” 

“And I sleep with whom ?” 

“By yourself, sir, I told the billeting officer you had taken Captain Mar- 
tin's place and were commanding the company, After he'd found quarters for 
the Colonel, the headquarters staff, and the captains, there was an uneven 
number of officers, so he gave you the extra room,” 

“You're a good kid! But how about you? What'll happen to you in all this ?” 

“Oh, I'll find some place to stay,” 

“Yes?” 

I didn't insist. Under these conditions I didn’t quite know what I could do 
for him anyway. 

After crossing the little bridge, we left the main road and took a slimy 
dirt road, I could see a lighted window some distance ahead of us on higher 
ground, 

“The road makes a turn to get there,” 

“How about cutting across?” 

“If you like, sir.” 

Wicked idea! ‘Cutting across’ meant making our way up through a water- 
soaked field where we slipped back every step we took, We were both flounder- 
ing and twice I felt a surge of water over my shoe-tops, 

The window was on the side of a large, rectangular house, the front door 
to the right around the corner, Yvon went ahead and knocked. At that very 
moment a spurt of water gushed down from the roof and drenched us, I thought 
I'd taken my share of the wetting; I didn’t know my orderly had got nearly the 
whole of it down his neck, 

The door finally opened and an impressively tall man in his middle forties 
stood framed in the doorway, He asked me to come in, 

“Are you pretty wet, Captain?” 

“No, not very, It's lieutenant, by the way. Lieutanant Seilhac, But my or- 
derly here ..." 

“Oh, it’s you, young fellow! Come ina minute, Didn't you tell me there'd 
be a captain staying here?” 

“No, I said the officer commanding the company.” 

While I was explaining the situation to my host, I kept glancing at Yvon’s 
sodden overcoat, his muddy puttees, and his shoes. He was ina bad way. 

“Are you wet underneath?" 

“Down my neck, Lieutenant,” 

I asked the farmer to let Yvon stay for a bit and take off his overcoat, The 
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upper part of his khaki blouse was dark-brown with wet and, under his blouse, 
his shirt — _ What had I better do? If we hung his clothes by the fire, they 
might perhaps dry out, I confess I didn't even think of letting the boy start 
back as he was, 

The farmer stood there, without speaking, looking at us one after the oth- 
er, I had read his name on the billet: it was something like Issartel or Is- 
sarles, 

“Would you mind if the soldier dried out his clothes? If there’s no one 
about...” 

M., Issarles started. 

“No, of course not, The missus is busy out there with the cows, She won't 
come in for awhile, Anyway, I'll go tell her. Take off your clothes, boy, and 
sit in front of the fire,” 

He walked to the far end of the room and went out, I could hear from near- 
by the muffled sounds of a well-stocked cow shed, 

Yvon slipped off his blouse and shirt. He had been wearing nothing else 
under them and was now bare to the waist — a nice, boyish torso, hairless, 
with two little pinkish-brown nipples, His shoulders and arms were more 
muscular that I'd have thought, 

“Get close to the fire, We'll find something to hang all that on,” 

Yvon sat down on a chair, arms folded on his chest, The flames cast a 
changing, golden light on his skin, While I was taking off my overcoat (at long 
last!) it occurred to me how little I knew about the kid, only that his French- 
born parents, who were in the civil service in French Equatorial Africa, had 
made him enlist the year before, when he was eighteen, and now seemed to be 
losing interest in him completely. M.Issarles came back and interrupted 
my thoughts, On seeing the salf-naked soldier, he stopped dead for an instant, 
then silently began hanging our overcoats and Yvon's blouse and shirt ona 
drying- rack and on the backs of chairs, 

“Tll bet your feet are wet,” he said, “Pull off your shoes.” 

He had spoken half- leaning over the boy and I saw his hand hover a mo- 
ment above the bare shoulder, hesitate, and finally move away. 

“You too, Lieutenant. Take off your shoes, I'll take care of them,” 

“Aren't you afraid the leather ... ?” 

“Don't worry, An old cavalryman knows what to do with wet leather,” 

He went again to the back of the room and soon returned with a big fistful 
of hay, While he was methodically stuffing it into my shoes, he kept watching 
Yvon remove his, 

“Take your socks off too, boy, I'll give you my wife’s galoches,* Mine'll 
fit you, Lieutenant,” 

“T always thought I was tall,” I said, “ but you dwarf me, How tall are you?” 

“Stood six foot three and a half the day of my physical and not much less 
now,” he said, straightening up. 

“More than three inches taller than I, You said'cavalryman' a minute 
ago, You must have been a cuirassier,” 

“That's right, Lieutenant, 7th Regiment of Cuirassiers.” 

Yvon had raised his head and was looking at him with interest, The veter- 
an noticed it, He went over to a chest of drawers standing in the shadow and 
brought back a heavy, red-velvet-covered frame with metal corners in which 
was a full-length photograph of a very handsome cuirassier, 

He started to show it to Yvon, but caught himself up and handed it to me, 

“You'll see it afterwards, young fellow,” 

Then, facing me: 

“In those days, I tell you, soldiers were men!" 

“Not all of them, Monsieur Issarles, surely not all of them! You're not 
going to make me believe the whole French army was as tall as you," 

“No, we had many a Marie-Louise** too, But I never did see a kid like 
this, Look, Lieutenant, if there was a war, would you have the heart to lead 
him out to get himself killed?” 

I was a little taken aback and tried to find the right thing to say, but my 
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host apparently didn't expect an answer, He had already gone to get a shiny 
new pair of galoches, obviously too big for me, but at least something to keep 
me off the hard-packed earth floor, Then, kneeling down in front of Yvon, he 
took his feet in both hands. 

“Wait! I'll warm 'em up for you!” 

He was lifting them toward his mouth as though to breathe upon them when 
he saw that I was watching. 

“Get warm at the fire,” he said at once, “ Then put the galoches on, Vl 
bring you both some coffee with a nip in it, The missus has got it out for us,” 

I took advantage of the moment of silence to look around the room, It was 
very large and dimly lighted — in fact, lighted more by the wood fire on the 
hearth than by the kerosene lamp hanging from the ceiling. 

Evidently the main living and sleeping room of the farm, it was as long as 
the house was wide (more than thirty feet) and half as deep, On the left of the 
door by which we had come in was a supply of firewood, thick logs evenly 
stacked; on the right, a combination sink and washtub with a copper faucet, 
(At any rate, there was running water in the room if not electricity.) Then, on 
the left wall, a long, heavy sort of cabinet surmounted by rows of shelves; on 
the right, a small door opening into the rest of the farm building, and a cast- 
iron cooking range, apparently cold, Again on the left, in the middle of the 
wall, was the window that had guided us in the dark, Opposite it, on the right, 
was the wide, deep fireplace, its hood prolonged upward by the chimney, Be- 
tween the window and the fireplace stood a long, heavy, solid-wood table, bare 
and very clean, I was sitting at one end of it, my back to the front door, Fin- 
ally, on the left, just beyond the window, was the beginning of a pine staircase 
that led to the upper floor, One could see only the first three steps, the others 
being enclosed in varnished wood with a door at the bottom, There was a bed 
under the staircase and another one opposite between the fireplace and the end 
of the room, In the half-darkness there I was able to make out on one side of 
the window, which was symmetrical with the front door, a large wardrobe and 
on the other side a kind of closet for hanging clothes. Between this closet and 
the right-hand bed was the door through which Issarles had gone to see his 
wife. 

“Where's my stuff,” I asked Yvon, 

“In the room upstairs.” 

“Go up and get my toilet things, I see there's running water in the sink, 
We might as well wash up while we can. Wait!" I said, as I handed him my 
torch, and I quickly took off my blouse and put it around him, “It can’t be any 
too warm up there. Bring down my pajama top, It's flannel, You can put it 
on while you're waiting.” 

He gave me a grateful look, then slipped the galoches off, opened the stair- 
case door, andI heard his bare feet going up. Immediately, a blanket of cold 
air from the stairs enveloped my shoulders; I felt thankful I'd given him some 
covering, 

When Yvon returned, I told him to take his turn before me at the washtub, 
then to come back to the fire and get warm, M, Issarles was busy bringing in 
logs for the fireplace, I explained to him that the boy was using the water at 
my suggestion, He only nodded his assent, but I saw that he kept his eyes on 
us, as though watching our every movement, 

While Yvon was washing his face, neck, and hands, and even his feet, as 
I noticed when I happened to turn my head, the farmer brought in three cups, 
a pale-green glass sugar bowl, and a bottle of brandy, He poured the coffee 
as soon as the soldier had finished at the sink, 

“ Drink it hot, boy, it'll do you good!” 

Then he looked at me and half lifted his cup as though to drink my health, 
But the gesture was barely indicated and I was the one who actually said, mech- 
anically, “Here's to you," Thus, once again, this big man with the inscrutable 
face had turned first toward Yvon, then, as an afterthought, with a kind of forced 
politeness, had included me, 
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This attitude was surprising in the case of a man who had been through 
the strict discipline prevailing in our armed forces before 1914, when he had 
to address the top non-com in his troop as ‘ Lieutenant.’ He could have no 
doubt about my officer's rank and he certainly knew the command that had 
been entrusted to me, Could his behavior spring from a special kindness 
toward the boy because of his youth, his weakness, his lack of everything ? 
Perhaps, and I liked him for this kindness, But I couldn't help thinking there 
was something else, 

I glanced at Yvon, His weariness was beginning to show in his face, Per- 
haps out of deference toward so kindly a host, perhaps to bestir himself a lit- 
tle, he ventured to put in a word, and asked M, Issarles how long he had been 
in the service, The farmer's eyes brightened, He looked eagerly at the boy, 

“Well,” he began, “I'll tell you,” 

I motioned unobtrusively to indicate that, while he was talking, I'd take the 
opportunity to wash up, and I left the two of them together, 

While washing, I had no trouble listening to M, Issarles, He was talking 
freely now, though in the somewhat slow manner characteristic of that part 
of the country and with a rather pronounced local accent, Yet I heard occa- 
sionally certain intonations in his voice that were quite unexpected in a man 
of his stature and big, masculine features, I glanced discreetly at him over 
my shoulder and was surprised at his sudden animation and his nearly avid 
expression, 

He was sitting at the far end of the table, leaning sideways toward the 
young soldier, who had his back to the fireplace and whom I could not see 
clearly, since his head was partly turned from me, What Issarles was saying 
was not particularly interesting, the usual talk of a man reliving his time of 
military service, but the subject matter was from the remote past — before 
1914 — and therefore must have been unfamiliar to Yvon in many details, 

Suddenly, I heard a woman's voice, a grave and even, rather sad voice, 

I don't know why, but I felt that the tall woman, dressed in black, whom I 
could make out in the dim light, had been standing there for some time and 
that she had been waiting for the first break in her husband's flow of talk be- 
fore calling him, He stopped with a disgruntled look, then got up and followed 
Mme. Issarles into the other part of the farm building. 

I called Yvon and opened the front door. It was raining as hard as ever, 

I suggested that he follow my example and that we add our own personal wat- 
er to the endless downpour outside, 

“ Didn't you have to?” 

“Oh yes, sir. Only it was hard to say so. M, Issarles didn’t stop talking,” 

“All right, do it while you can, You mustn't expect to find indoor toilets 
in these farmhouses.” 

When [ had shut the door, I went over and felt his clothes, Nothing had 
really dried, not even his shirt, We hadn't been there long enough. What time 
was it? Barely nine-thirty, It's true we had eaten very early, Yvon could 
wait a bit longer. 

“Get back in front of the fire, There's no danger his coffee’ll keep us 
awake, but the brandy's not bad,” 

“A bit too strong for me.” 

“Is it? It's a really good eau-de-vie, Distilled from plums, Quite a 
fruity taste.” 

The farmer came in again, He didn't explain where he had been or why 
his wife so consistently remained out of the room, He glanced at Yvon, then 
at me, and for the first time that evening acted in a friendly way toward me, 

“Sit down again, Lieutenant, How about some more of my brandy?” 

“Thanks, I'd like some, The boy finds it too strong. but I don't.” 

“Don’t you want just a swallow, young fellow?” 

“No,” I said, “I'll give him a lump of sugar soaked init, By the way, M, 
Issarles, I found what you were telling us a few minutes ago very interesting. 
About your army days, I understood you to say you were still in the service 
in 1914 and that you went straight to the front in that cuirassier’s uniform — 
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the plumed helmet, the breastplate, It seems unbelievable now, doesn't it? 
May I see that photo of you again?” 

He did not reply at once, Then, suddenly, just as I was wondering whether 
he had heard me, he said: 

“I've got another one,” 

“And you want to show it to me?” 

Again he waited for a bit, then got up, went over to the chest of drawers, 
and brought back another frame, smaller than the first, The picture was only 
about five inches by seven and showed two soldiers — a cuirassier (himself, 
obviously) and a footsoldier, I couldn’t make out what branch of the service 
the latter belonged to; he wasn't wearing the blue blouse and red trousers of 
the pre-World War One metropolitan infantry, He looked young and slight be- 
side his big friend, whose heavy hand was resting on his shoulder, and he had 
a glowing expression like the faces of apostles in some religious paintings, 

“You used the word ‘ Marie-Louise’ a little while ago. It seems to me your 
friend here .., eh? He's really a nice-looking boy, But how old was he?” 

“Just twenty and I was twenty-three.” 

“Twenty! I'd have thought younger, A relative of yours? What branch 
was he in?” 

“Your own, Lieutenant, The Colonials, Naval Infantry they used to call 
them, You see I know something about all this, maybe more than you do,” 

I wondered again whether I should resent his manner, Without a change 
of expression, but in a suddenly toneless voice, he went on: 

“He's the one who told me all about it, A good kid, He had no father, you 
might say. You see, his father had gotten a girl into trouble, He was a non- 
com, nearly always somewhere overseas in the colonies, You know the kind, 
Maybe he didn't forget the kid entirely, but he never acknowledged him, Once 
he wrote the mother, ' Put him in the Government school with the other army 
kids and let him join the Colonials like me.' The boy’s name was Louis.” He 
paused and I could see that he was deeply moved, “Poor little Louis! We got 
to know each other at the Chalons camp during the big maneuvers, the com- 
bined maneuvers they used to call’em.” Again he paused, as if memories 
were crowding upon him, “I was a mounted courier. He was liaison man, 
One day he tripped jumping over a ditch and sprained his ankle, I happened 
to come along, I got him onto my horse and carried him back to his barracks, 
Holding him in my arms, you might say, Well, we were pals from then on, I 
liked the kid, In the army, good pals, that's something, isn’t it? But with this 
boy it wasn't the same. It was more, somehow. He used to call me‘ Big Fel- 
low.’ I always thought he could spend his furlough with us here.” He looked 
around the room and shook his head slowly, “In those days the house wasn’t 
like itis now, Well, everything was all set for him to come, And then the 
war broke out, He wrote me a goodbye letter, a letter — WhenI read it, I 
guess I understood better what I'd meant to him and him to me — I felt I 
might have — God! I don't know, Only by the time I got it, well, everything 
was all over, I didn't hear about it till later. So you see...” 

He made a gesture toward Yvon and shook his head again, Yvon was sleep- 
ing, slumped sideways, head resting on the back of the chair, one foot still in 
its galoche, the other out, 

“Monsieur Issarles,” I said -— but, as though he were deep in the past, he 
did not seem to hear, I had to repeat his name before his eyes turned toward 
me, “Monsieur Issarles! A while ago you asked me if I'd have the heart to 
lead such a young kid out to get killed in war. Well, unfortunately, that would- 
n't be up to me to decide. But this evening I want to ask you to do something 
for him, We're not going to send him back to the village in this rain, You 
might have had to find room for two officers, I'm going to take him in with 
me, but I don't want to do it without your permission, After what you've told 
me, I think we're agreed about this, aren't we? Good! I'll wake him up.” 

Issarles stopped me with a gesture of authority, He glanced at one of the 
two beds farther back in the room, then at Yvon, finally at me, He seemed to 
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hesitate, then to resign himself to the situation, He got up, took a candlestick 
from the mantel, lighted the candle at the fire, and handed it to me, All he 
said was to suggest that I leave the galoches downstairs, “ They're too big 

and you're not used to walking in'em.” He leaned over Yvon and gathered him 
up in his arms, The soldier was sleeping soundly; he didn’t make a move, 

His head fell against the old-time cuirassier's shoulder, I opened the stairs 
door for Issarles and he started up ahead of me. 

I found a very clean room upstairs, much smaller, owing to the sloping 
roof, than I had expected, A wooden bed was already made up, the red eider- 
down comforter showing through the network of a white crocheted spread, I 
put the candlestick on the table, turned down the covers, and said in a low 
voice to Issarles, “Wait!” It took only a minute to undo the boy's belt and 
loosen the laces on the legs of his breeches, Then a tug freed him from his 
clothes, Issarles laid him on the bed, as though he were a child, carefully 
crossed the two edges of the pajama top over his chest, made sure it hadn't 
rumpled under his back, and, last, as though regretfully, drew up the sheet 
and the covers, Yvon had not awakened, 

I took off my blouse and my necktie, unbuttoned my shirt, Issarles was 
still standing there, motionless, lost ina dream, 

I wound my watch, 

“ Tomorrow I'll get up at six o'clock and come down to wash and shave, 
That won't disturb Madame Issarles, will it? And then, together, we'll wake 
him up, Because he looks as though he'd sleep the clock around,” 

My host didn’t answer, He stood there, rigid at the foot of the bed, and I 
began to feel the chill of the floor through my cotton socks, I had to put an 
end to this, 

“All right, Monsieur Issarles, I'll say goodnight now,” 

I took his hand, and, without thinking, rather because I felt the need of fin- 
ishing off the evening in a decent way, I added: 

“And thanks! You're really a good fellow.” 

He did not look at me immediately; then his eyes sought mine, as if he 
were trying to understand why I had said that, Mechanically, he straightened 
the comforter and, finally, without a word, walked slowly out, I heard his 
heavy, descending tread, Twice, his step faltered and I thought that the big 
man, as though in spite of himself, would be drawn back up to the room, But, 
after a long moment of silence, the door at the foot of the stairs closed softly, 

I finished undressing and slipped between the sheets. My weight made the 
bed sag and Yvon slid against me. He didn't take up much room, the little fel- 
low; I didn't push him away. I just moved my shoulder aside so that his head 
would rest more comfortably, and I fell asleep very quickly, even while I was 
imagining that I was thinking it all over! 


*Galoche: a shoe with wooden sole & leather upper, widely used in France, 
**Marie-Louise: a colloquial term applied to the young Frenchmen who, in 
1814, at a desperate hour in French history, were conscripted by order of 
the Empress Regent Marie Louise and who fought heroically, In 1915 this 
term was revived for boys who were called up before the usual age, 





EDITORIAL 


With this current issue, ONE Magazine enters upon its fifth year, Just 
concluded in Los Angeles was ONE's 5th Annual Meeting and 1957 Midwin- 
ter Institute, attended by visitors from various parts of the United States, 

A brilliant intellectual, artistic and social success, its sessions marked an 
unmistakable “coming of age” for the homophile movement in the United 
States. Those of us who recall that memorable evening in 1952, when the 
idea came into being of an organization that should serve as spokesman for 
the millions of homosexual American men and women, and, through its pub- 
lications, as a public forum for discussion of the whole question, cannot fail 
to note how far we have come since that evening, 

Then, we had only an idea . . . and hopes, Today, there are accomplish- 
ments, Then, we had doubts and fears; today, we have the convictions and 
confidence that come from experience and some measure of success, Yet 
there is one thing we had then and still have: the unshaken determination that 
there is a job to be done, and that we are going to do it to the very best of 
our ability, That has never changed, 

Perhaps it has been this solid foundation underlying our every move that 
has enabled ONE to weather storms others have found disastrous, Perhaps 
it was this inspiration that pulled us through dark and dangerous days when 
merely to open the office door and do anything at all took every ounce of 
courage and endurance we could muster, 

A striking feature of ONE's history has been the fewness of its staff 
changes, Though there have been the weak who just “couldn't take it,” the 
lazy, who found hard work “ dreadfully boring,” the obtuse, who were unable 
to grasp the philosophy underlying ONE's attitudes, still the turn-over has 
been remarkably small, 

For, three of the seven founders are still hard at work. Two of the pre- 
sent Magazine Staff started in early 1953, two more of the editors barely a 
year later, Thus, the key positions throughout the Corporation are largely 
held by those who manned the walls at the beginning, and who have held on 
ever since, 

This would seem to controvert the various “experts” who charge homo- 
sexuals with instability, as sick and neurotic personalities. 

Now that the five-year mark has been reached, ONE's case needs no fur- 
ther defense:- the need for finding the truth about homosexuality; the need 
for telling the public this truth through various media (books, classes, lec- 
tures, publications); the need for helping the homophile to help himself. 
What remains to be done is to do all this , . , to do it better, ona larger 
scale, and with increasing skill, 

ONE moves into the next five years determined to continue and expand 
its work, to sharpen its aim and better its accomplishments, We find deep 
encouragement in the many and faithful friends throughout the United States 
and elsewhere, who are today working side by side with us, and feel sure 
their number will increase, Their very existence signifies to us the “com- 
ing of age” of the homophile as a group, willing to help itself and to find for 
itself an honorable place in society, 


Board of Directors 
ONE, Incorporated 


lone 
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HOMOSEXUALITY, Disease or Way of Life? ......Edmund Bergler, M.D, 
Hill & Wang, Inc., New York 
1956 


If, in reading this book, the homosexual can see through the disguise of 
the title into what Dr. Bergler is actually talking about, it can be of consider- 
able value, Judged by the book, the title would better read, “ MASOCHISM, - 
Disease or Way of Life,” since according to Dr, Bergler masochism (refer- 
red to by him as “unconscious psychic masochism”) is the basis for homo- 
sexual symptoms, It lies at the bottom of the homosexual's dissatisfactions, 
and appears, therefore, to be the disease for which cure is desirable. 

The basic assertion which Dr, Bergler seems to defend unequivocally, 
that unconscious psychic masochism (“ masochism” =“ desire for pain or 
suffering”) is the exclusive basis for the homophile tendency is dealt with 
quite convincingly within the limits of his clinical data on which, as with any 
researcher, his definitions and conclusions must be based, However, gen- 
eralizations from limited data (of which Dr, Bergler accuses Dr. Kinsey al- 
most bitterly) is a trap into which Dr, Bergler himself appears to have fal- 
len with a resounding crash, 

The term “typical homosexual" occurs frequently throughout the book, 

Of the typical homosexual, we are told, (p. 18), “ ... the hatred and scorn 
for women shown by the most violent heterosexual misogynist appears to be 
benevolence when compared with the contempt shown by the typical homosex- 
ual for his sexual partners,” Again, (p, 20), “Homosexuals typically use the 
husband-wife camouflage . . . The so-superficial feminine identification in 
the ‘wife’, promoted by the use of cosmetics, feminine attitudes, falsetto 
voice, feminine locutions, and so on, is a half-conscious smoke screen,” In 
several places the typical male homosexual is represented as a fellatio-ad- 
dict, totally unconcerned about any personal aspect of his sex partner beyond 
the male sex organ, This “typical” pattern, it is alleged, is based ona post- 
Oedipal preoccupation with his own sex organ as the sole symbol of counter- 
action for his passive, unconscious masochism, and that this attention is la- 
ter transferred to the sex organs of other males as a“ resubstitution” for the 
earlier attachment. 

Apparently a favorite argument with Dr. Bergler in persuading homosex- 
uals to undertake reorientation is (p, 65), that “homosexuality is always con- 
nected with severe self-damaging tendencies,” The homosexual is told that 
he must change for his own safety, However, the damaging agencies turn out 
to be totally unconnected, except circumstantially, with homosexuality, On 
the same page, Dr. Bergler enumerates them as “jail, extortion, blackmail, 
pathologic jealousy, social ostracism . . ." Pathologic jealousy, we must re- 
mind ourselves, is by no means a monopoly of homosexuals; as for the oth- 
ers, they would not exist for the homosexual except for current social atti- 
tudes. Psychic masochism does, by definition, lead individuals into situa- 
tions involving suffering and punishment whether the individual is homosexual 
or not. Thus, as it turns out, damages to the homosexual are neither self- 
inflicted by homosexuality per se (as the term “self-damaging” implies), nor 
are they a necessary outcome of homosexual behavior, 





As to the many cures claimed by Dr, Bergler, in which there is describ- 
eda complete and basic reorientation of the patient into heterosexual patterns, 
the most interesting commentary may be found on pp, 28-29, Dr. Bergler 
first gives his opinion of homosexuals as “essentially disagreeable people” 
whose inner conflicts “sap so much of their . . . energy that the shellisa 
mixture of superciliousness, fake aggression, and whimpering, Like all psy- 
chic masochists, they are subservient when confronted with a stronger per- 
son, merciless when in power, unscrupulous about trampling upon a weaker 
person,” Then Dr, Bergler refers to his “cured homosexual patients,” and 
“their opinions of homosexuals years after their cures," He goes on to say, 
“ The impressions of their former confreres I have received from cured ho- 
mosexuals were deadly criticisms that made mine appear mild by compari- 
son,” This being the case, Dr, Bergler's clinical approach must be quite 
similar to others in current vogue, or to that instinctively self-applied by 
certain types of homosexuals, namely, that an extreme anti-homosexual bias 
must be induced in order for the individual to support any kind of a hetero- 
sexual superstructure, The happily-oriented heterosexual, as is well known, 
does not invent or even espouse “ deadly criticisms” of homosexuals, 

As to the strong anti- homosexual attitudes prevalent among some hetero- 
sexual persons, and attributed by many homosexuals to repressed homosex- 
ual leanings, Dr. Bergler says that this attitude on the part of heterosexuals 
is due, (p, 301), “ Recollection of the lack of direction that characterized the 
surging-up of his own puberal sex, and the allure of early infantile passivi- 
ty in himself, manifested when he was in danger of being sedwed by older 
boys who ‘meant business’ in puberty.” It is very difficult indeed to recon- 
cile these observations with Dr, Bergler's views, stated elsewhere, that bi- 
sexuality is non-existent, What could this “lack of direction” mean, and this 
susceptibility to seduction, unless it implies an original potentiality for both 
homosexual and heterosexual orientation? 

Of real value to readers is Dr, Bergler’s list of undesirable character 
traits, stemming from unconscious masochistic tendencies, to which both ho- 
mosexuals and heterosexuals are frequently prone, Both groups can profit 
alike from this phase of Dr. Bergler's presentation, providing they can ig- 
nore the smoke-screen of homosexuality, and come to grips with the basic 
conditions involved, 

L.V, 
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In TIME Magazine for December 10, 1956, a review of Dr, Edmund Berg- 
ler's “HOMOSEXUALITY - Disease Or Way of Life" aroused many comments 
from our readers and friends, ONE's Bureau of Public Information publish- 
es the following items of correspondence relative to this incident, The let- 
ters, we think, speak for themselves, 
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EDMUND BERGLER, M. D. 
281 CENTRAL PARK WEsT 
NEW YORK 24, N. y. 12/14/56 
Dear Mr, Kenbert: 
1 Treceived yeur ef December 10th, 
refessiena) dut vent me frem visiting L.A, 
Yeur letter te GAZINE Proves that yeu misunderstand 
my Pesitien, 


Sincerely, 
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489 F ifth Ave- 


Atten. Mr- Oberon 


WANTED: Quatrefoil & Derricks, by James Barr 
We are constant buyers of novels and poetry on ho- 
mosexual themes, SEND! Libs T =f-o Wes 


Now Available: Special Offering of PROUST, “ Re- 


membrance of Things Past,” 2-vol, Random House 
Edition in good condition @ $6.50/set, postage 25¢. 


Other new American and English titles on request, 





VILLAGE THEATER CENTER BOOKSHOP 
116 Christopher Street, New York 14, ING? Ya. 
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